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Events of the Geek. 


Tue exchange of Notes on war-aims between Russia 
and the other Allies has had an important sequel. The 
Provisional Government now proposes that an Allied 
Conference should be held at an early date to revise all the 
agreements binding the Allies, excluding from revision 
only the Pact of London, which provides against a 
separate peace. <A note to this effect has been handed by 
M. Terestschenko to M. Thomas, and in this Note the now 
familiar objection of the Russians to “all methods of 
violence on any side, and all imperialistic attempts in 
The Duma has 
again met (its third sitting since the revolution), and has 
passed resolutions in favor of an immediate offensive and 
against a separate peace. The telegrams from Russia are 
much more optimistic in tone, and all convey the impres- 
sion that Lenin’s faction is losing ground. None the less, 
the disorganization, both at the front and in the country, 
is still serious. The food supply causes grave anxiety, and 
so also (though little or no news is published here) do the 
separatist movements in Finland and the Ukraine 


* * * 


whatever form,’’ was again emphasized. 


A SUMMARIZED version of the German Socialist 
Majority’s peace terms has been issued from Stockholm. 
It is extremely disappointing, and not over-candid in its 
territorial proposals, but surprisingly advanced in its 
general aims. It insists on some scheme of obligatory 
arbitration, on the restriction of armaments by inter- 
national regulation, and the fixing of the period of 
training by general agreements. One of the two pub- 
lished versions even speaks of an international police 
force. 


a3 


It goes on to protest against any commercial 
war after war,’’ and proposes the abolition of all 
protective duties. Other points, such as the abolition 
of capture at sea, and the prohibition of the sale of arms 
by neutrals, are inspired by more specifically German 
interests, The territorial proposals include the restora- 











tion by Germany of occupied territory in Europe 
(including Belgium), and by us of the colonies. Poland 
(but only the Russian portion) is to be independent. For 
Alsace-Lorraine full equality within the German Empire 
—a revival of the discarded policy of autonomy—is 
demanded, though one phrase hints at a rectification of 
frontiers. Herr Scheidemann had previously used this 
expression in regard to Metz. Save for this possible 
concession, the territorial changes demanded are to the 
advantage of the Central Powers. These terms may be 
relatively good as compared with other German views, 
but they make little Allied 
standpoint. 


approximation to the 


% ¢ 

Tue submarine campaign, for the second consecu- 
tive week, has achieved a high casualty list. The 
number of vessels sunk 1600 tons was 24, as 
against 25 and 15 the two preceding weeks. 
under 1,600 tons the figures were 4, 


over 
For vessels 
11, 3, respectively ; 
The 
numbers unsuccessfully attacked were 29, 25, and 17, 
respectively. The total have been 
lower last week than the preceding week: 28 and 42, 
respectively ; but the number of vessels over 1,600 tons 
was only one 


probably 


and no fishing-vessels have yet been reported sunk. 


casualties seem to 


and the 
same. 


less, tonnage therefore, 
much the The number of vessels 
attacked during the last three weeks was 57, 67, and 
40. There can be little doubt that the sequence of lower 
lists and the smaller numbers of vessels attacked were due 
to the change of shift. 


was, 


The raiders work in shifts. and 
we seem to have returned to a period when either a 
stronger or a more experienced body of submarines is 
at work. It can only be pointed out once more that the 
submarine campaign represents one of the gravest factors 
of the war, and there is no evidence that we have so 
far been able to cope with it. There is only proof of 
relief—such as the aid of American des 
rather quickened rate of replacement. 
enough. 


troyers, and the 
But that is not 


+ ca * 

Two airships paid a visit to the East Coast in the 
early hours of Sunday morning. One of them crossed the 
Kentish coast at 2 a.m., and dropped six bombs on a coast 
town, killing two people, injuring several others, and 
damaging a number of houses. The airship was heavily 
attacked by gunfire, but received no vital daniage. The 
second Zeppelin, which seems to have been one of the 
latest type, entered East Anglia at about 2.30 a.m. She 
was at once met by a heavy and well directed fire of the 
anti-aircraft defences, and sustained some damage. She 
was then attacked by a pilot of the Royal Flying Corps, 
who, after a brisk fight at a great height, brought the air- 
ship down. Some of the crew seemed to have leaped out 
as the airship fell in flames, and the bodies were found 
about 200 yards away from the débris of the Zeppelin. The 
fact that Zeppelins have again been used may be taken as 
proof of the German determination to employ them for 
the purposes of war as well as aeroplanes, and it will 
probably not be long before we hear of the two types of 
air navigators used together. Our success is reassuring, 
but it is less easy to deal with exceptionally fast aero- 
planes while they are free to choose the point of attack. 
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Tue control of the Allies has been quietly accepted 
by a passive Greece, though the pledge of Prince 
Alexander (is he King or Regent?) to follow in his 
father’s footsteps is thought to be ominous. The 
Premier, M. Zaimis, is still in office, and is negotiating 
with the Venizelists, through the French High Com. 
missioner, for the reunion of the kingdom under a joint 
Provisional Government. M. Jonnart is ostracising the 
leading royalists, who will be interned or exiled. Two 
courses are now open: to bring back the dissolved 
Venizelist Chamber of 1915, or hold new elections. 
Neither course is free from objection. It is not proper 
to assume that the Venizelist Chamber is still repre- 
sentative. On the other hand, can the people vote 
freely, or a Chamber deliberate freely, while the heads 
of one party are banished, and foreigners control the 
country and its food supply? The status of M. Jonnart 
raises delicate problems. It is clear that Russia has 
not sanctioned his appointment, though she is one of 
the three Protecting Powers. We, on the other hand, 
have withdrawn our Minister as a person too senior to 
act under him. The position of Greece cannot be 
rendered normal while the war lasts, but no provisional 
measures adopted under military pressure ought to 
implicate Greece formally as a belligerent. The French 
have issued a statement denying that they aim at a 
protectorate over Greece. Some of their measures gave 
color to this misinterpretation of their policy. Mean- 
while, M. Venizelos has issued an appeal for a 
Republic, coupled with an obvious hint that the 
protecting Powers have blocked that solution. But who? 
Not France or Russia, we may be sure. Is it England? 

> * . . 


Tue Emperor Karl, in his new policy of democratic 
conciliation through federalism, is encountering, as he 
was bound to do, grave difficulties in both halves of the 
monarchy. In Austria the immediate difficulty is the 
irreconcilable attitude of the Poles. They want for 
their own reasons the same thting which the German 
party of ascendancy desires—the exclusion of Galicia as 
a separate unit from Austria. This would make them 
their own masters, while leaving the Germans supreme in 
the rest of Austria. Thus, it 1s impossible to form any 
Slav block for federalism or to construct a governing 
majority in the Reichsrath. The Premier, Count Clam- 
Martinitz, has accordingly tendered his resignation, and 
a re-modelling of the Cabinet is expected. Each of the 
Slav races demands absolute autonomy under the 
Habsburgs, but they seem unable to combine these 
demands into a programme of federalism. In the end 
the Emperor-King (who has significantly delayed his oath 
to the Constitution) may be driven to deal with this 
baffling situation by extra-constitutional measures. The 
disease of the Dual Monarchy is not merely the arro- 
gance of the two ruling races, but the racial egoism of 
all its nationalities. 





* . * 


Very quietly, as if it were engaged on an everyday 
task, the House of Commons has this week ensured the 
immediate enfranchisement of women. After a proposal 
for a referendum had been ruled out of order, a rather 
commor place debate on Tuesday ended in an overwhelm- 
ing vote on the principle, in which the Anti-Suffragists 
could muster only 55 against 385. Among the minority, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Sir Edward Carson were 
the only notable supporters of a dead cause. Sir F. E. 
Smith, in a cynical but amusing speech, announced that 
while he retained his former convictions, he would vote 
for an inevitable reform while there was still time. In 
most cases, however, the conversions were more genuine. 
The old “ physical force’’ argument still came faintly 
from a few who do not seem to perceive that its essence is 
the Prussian theory of the State. On Wednesday the 
proposal to remove the discrimination of age as between 
women and men, was rejected, against a still smaller 
minority, as a patent wrecker’s device. On the final vote 
upon the clause, the “ die-hards’’ had dwindled to a 
miserable seventeen. For the credit of human nature, we 
could almost have wished that the “ Antis’’ had stood 
more honestly to their guns. Sir G. Cave, we are glad to 





see, held out some hope that an amendment to confer the 
municipal as well as the parliamentary vote on married 
women will be favorably considered on the report stage. 

* * * 

A curious episode in Petrograd shows that German 
diplomacy is still pursuing the aim of a separate peace 
with Russia. A Swiss Socialist leader and editor, Herr 
Grimm (a man of German birth), who had been active in 
promoting the Zimmerwald Conference, and earlier in a 
vain attempt to bribe the Italian Socialists, was the 
intermediary. He telegraphed from Petrograd to Herr 
Hoffmann, the Foreign Minister of the Swiss Republic 
(also a naturalized German) inquiring what Germany’s 
peace terms were. The reply came in the official cipher 
to the Swiss Legation. ‘The terms offered were vague 
and not particularly attractive. Germany used to offer 
more to MM. Stuermer and Protopopoff—she had even 
offered, it is supposed, half Roumania. The correspond- 
ence was discovered, whereupon the Provisional Govern- 
ment promptly exposed and expelled Herr Grimm. Herr 
Hoffmann has since resigned his office on the Federal 
Council, and the Swiss Socialist party has disavowed and 
censured their pro-German comrade. The incident has 
done good all round, in Switzerland, in Petrograd, and 
in the Allied countries. A neutral Socialist like Mr. 
Branting, who works for an honorable general peace, is 
earning the beatitude, but a neutral Socialist who makes 
himself the tool of any belligerent government has 
betrayed the International. 

x + * 

Apart from the Italian front, where General 
Cadorna has again won a distinct success, there has been 
little incident in the war. According to the German 
accounts, the Italian. objective is the recovery of the 
ground lost during the Austrian offensive of 1916. The 
enemy still lies on the Asiago plateau in Italian territory, 
and General Cadorna is trying to recapture the “ Seven 
Towns.’’ The Italian reports do not give the struggle 
the significance attached to it by the enemy. Last week 
the Italians captured the Agnello Pass, which lies almost 
due south of Borgo, and on Tuesday they cleared several 
crests south of the Pass. The capture of 936 officers and 
men gives some measure of the importance of the attack 
which is designed to detain Austrian troops in the 
Trentino, and so to facilitate the Isonzo offensive. The 
British lost a number of outposts east of Monchy le Preux 
on Monday, but they were regained in the fighting of the 
two following days. The Germans report an intense 
artillery bombardment north of the Scarpe, but the area 
of greatest violence seems to be between the Yser and 
the Lys. 

* * * 

Tue official list of casualties published by Germany 
up to the end of May brings the total for the war, ex- 
clusive of colonial and naval losses, to 4,356,760. Of 
these the deaths alone number 1,068,127, and 2,506,92: 
are complete losses for the purposes of the war. But 
this is only the German version, and we have a sidelight 
on its accuracy in the fact that the prisoners taken by 
the Allies in April alone have not yet been announced. 
The lists of prisoners and missing announced in April 
and May do not account for more than half the number 
taken in April. General de Lacroix, according to 
the “ Daily Chronicle,’ has made an examination of the 
German numbers, which leads him to put the definite 
loss at 3,630,000, 1,000,000 more than the official lists 
admit, assuming that they purport to be up to date. The 
number of rejected and unfit he estimates at 2,200,000, 
and the residents abroad and wounded in hospital at 
1,110,000. These categories account for 6,940,000 cf the 
13,130,000 he estimates to have been called up between 
the beginning of the war and June Ist, 1917. Allowing 
for 5,435,000 men at the front and in the interior, there 
are thus but 755,000 from which to supply a wastage put 
at over 300,000 per month until the 1919 class is available 
in November. There is evidence that the losses during 
April and May may have reached those dimensions. The 
least disputable figure is the estimate of the net loss, and 
if we take this to be 3,630,000, we are certainly not going 
beyond the mark : 
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Tue country owes Mr. Pringle and Mr. Hogge a 
heavy debt of gratitude, and will assuredly pay it, for 


forcing on the Government, with Mr. Asquith’s 
powerful assistance, the Committee of Inquiry on 
the administration of the Review of Exceptions Act. 
To the Government itself it owes nothing but a fresh 
reminder of its habitual faithlessness. The Act itself 
was one breach of trust; its administration was 
another. A reluctant House allowed it to go through 
on a solemn promise of consideration in administering 
it. Thousands of helpless sufferers, whose appeals to 
their members brought the Government on Thursday 
night to the brink of a downfall, have testified to a 
brutal violation. Mr. Macpherson claimed—with what 
truth we cannot say—that the Act had brought 60,000 
men into the fighting-line. What the military value of 
these recruits may be remains to be seen. These men 
have merely been brought into Class A by a new interpre- 
tation of what an A man means. Obviously, you could 
fill it from the hospitals if you liked. In any case, the 
feeble-minded materialists who govern us must set 
against this physical reinforcement of the armies the 
volume of moral reprobation which their methods have 
secured. The Government is not a trustworthy body, and 
the House must see to it that the Committee of Inquiry is 
fairly constituted. But that is only the beginning of the 
business. The War Office has been the immediate agent in 
the acts of folly and cruelty whose burden properly 
rests on the whole Government. The time is coming 
when Parliament will have to set its broom of Hercules 
to work, and clear that Augean stable out. We shall 
recur to the subject next week. 
* * * 

For the rest, the point of the criticism of the Act 
was missed in Mr. Macpherson’s feeble defence of it. 
The Act is bad because of its design and policy, not 
only because of the stupidity with which it has been 
administered. It is the fruit of conscription, and 
still more of the theory of mere numbers as opposed to 
quality. If there had been either brains or humanity 
behind its conception, the Government would never have 
incorporated in it the provision requiring the re- 
examination of men who had done their service abroad 
and been discharged. It seems that the protection due to 
wounds and suffering has been broken into right and left. 
But what can one think of administrators who ever pro- 
posed to ignore it? We hope that every Liberal in the 
Abercrombie Division of Liverpool will exhibit his 
opinion of them by voting for Mr. Hughes, the repre- 
sentative of these sufferers, against Lord Stanley, Lord 
Derby’s son. 

* * * 

Tue fortunes of Sir Robert Borden’s Conscription 
Bill in Canada are difficult to predict. In its immediate 
application, it is a modest measure, for it proposes to raise 
only 100,000 young men by selective draft. But it estab- 
lishes a universal obligation for service up to the age of 
45. Sir Wilfrid Laurier (who is said to be about to resign 
the Liberal Leadership) led the opposition to it, in a 
moderate but weighty speech. He insisted that the 
country must speak its mind before the Bill is carried. 
Many seats are vacant, both parties are divided, and an 
important member of the Borden Cabinet has resigned by 
way of protest. There is no doubt about the hostility of 
the French Canadians to conscription, and the Bill has 
even led to some revival of their former “ regionalist ’ 
anti-federal attitude. The way out of this delicate situa- 
tion seems to lie either in a referendum or in a general 
election. How can conscription be forced on Canada 
against the will of the French Canadians and their 
veteran leader, who happens to be also a chief pillar 
of the Empire? 

* * a 

Str Doveras Hatc’s dispatch dealing with the great 
retreat was issued on Wednesday. In a review of the 
events from November 18th to the end of March, it 
traverses the preparation for the Spring offensive and for 
the reaping of the results of the Somme battle. The pos- 
sibility of a withdrawal was anticipated; but it was not 
detected until it was accomplished, and “the enemy’s 
retirement at this juncture was greatly favored by the 
weather.’’ “The area across which our troops fought 





their way forward returned to a condition of slough and 
quagmire even worse than that of the preceding autumn. 
On the other hand, the condition of the roads and the 
surface of the ground behind the enemy steadily improved 
the further he withdrew from the scene of fighting.” <A 
whole week at the beginning of March had to be devoted 
to the improvement of communications necessitated by the 
partial German retreat, and it was a little after this that 
the indications of a general retirement were found. On 
March 15th it was discovered that south of the Somme the 
line was only held by rearguards, and a general advance 
was ordered to begin on the morning of the 17th. That 
evening Bapaume was in our hands, and the great retreat 
had been verified. 
* x * 

On the 19th, cavalry were employed in their true 
réle. But already, after two days of the new fighting, 
it was found necessary to slacken the pace of the pursuit. 
The “deliberate nature of the enemy’s withdrawal 
enabled him to choose his own ground for resistance ”’ 
to our advance. “Strong detachments of his infantry 
and cavalry occupied points of advantage 
serving to keep him informed of our progress, and to 
screen his movements.’’ His guns “ were available at 
any moment to cover and support a sudden counter- 
stroke,’’ while our own could not be moved with suffi- 
cient speed over the broken ground. The “ necessity 
for caution was obvious.’’ ‘“‘ The increasing difficulty of 
maintaining our communications ’’ compelled us to go 
more slowly. We were faced by an “enemy whose 
armies are still intact and still capable of launching a 
vigorous offensive should a favorable opening present 
itself.’’ The narrative at this point reaches the first 
week of April, with the troops near to the Hindenburg 
line. It will be seen that it is extremely candid as to 
the advantages gained by the Germans in their retreat, 
and it is the more reassuring for that reason. In all 
substantial details it supports the account given of the 
retirement in the article which was the subject of 
debate in the House, and of an ignorant edict (which 
continues) on the foreign circulation of Tat Nation by 
the Intelligence Department of the War Office. 


THE British Command are praised for their conduct 
of the operations, and no doubt in the main they deserve 
it. Though no great amount of material and only 
small number of prisoners were captured, the Command 
did not fall into the trap which was latent in the with- 
drawal. And the brilliant victory of Vimy Ridge was 
won just over three weeks after the entry into Bapaume. 
Transport was the problem of that operation as of the 
whole winter, and it could not have been solved but for 
the sacrifice of facilities both here and in Canada. 
During the period under review the extent of line held 
by the British was increased to 110 miles. The taking 
over of the new trenches down to a point opposite Roye, 
including the whole of the Somme area, represents an 
operation of great delicacy. And if we were unable to 
detect the German retreat until it was an accomplished 
fact, the Germans did not discover the withdrawal of the 
French from the Somme area until the time when they 
could profit by it had passed. 

* * 


Tre replacement of Lord Devonport by Lord 
Rhondda as Food Controller is generally approved. No 
one ever understood why Lord Devonport was appointed. 
In a notoriously difficult business he plunged from one 
blunder into another. Lord Rhondda, at any rate, will 
bring business ability of a higher order to his task. He 
may be able to do something to check local and purely 
arbitrary increases of price by a better distribution of 
Government controlled commodities. But he can do 
little or nothing to check the general rise of prices. 
The official figures show a rise of 2 per cent. in food 
prices upon the previous month, and 28 per cent. upon 
June of last year, and as shipping becomes more 
difficult, and the inflation of money proceeds, prices 
w ill go on rising, irrespective of any artificial schemes of 

“ profiteering.’”” That is no reason why Lord Rhondda 
should not stamp heavily upon the withholding of 
supplies and the rigging of prices which accompany the 
natural hardships of the situation. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE REVISION OF WAR- AIMS. 


Pus.ic opinion in the two Western Allied nations has 
now been for several weeks the anxious and critical 
spectator of the Russian revolutionary drama. We sit 
uncomfortably in our seats at this confusing problem 
play. The dialogue loses in its interest through the 
medium of telegraphic translation. The ideas which run 
through the interminable discussion are barely intelligible 
to us, and the actors, whether by their fault or our own, 
do not manage to get their emotions ‘‘ across the foot- 
lights.’’? The audience is waiting for ‘‘ action,’’ and the 
dénouement, which must be either (as it fears) a separate 
peace, or (as it hopes) a grand offensive. The one thing 
which has not yet dawned on the big Anglo-French 
audience, as it sits passive and impatient, is that it is 
part of the play itself. While we in our stalls and 
galleries are waiting for something to happen on the 
stage, the people on the stage in their turn are waiting 
with no less impatience for something to happen in the 
auditorium. To them it seems that they have piped, and 
we have not danced. With their new ideas about every- 
thing under the sun, the Russians could not readily 
accept the fact that one very big one had not changed— 
the war. If this war must still go on, they insisted that 
it should be a new war, with new aims, a war purged of 
the old egoism and inspired by some loftier constructive 

purpose. The Western audience has simplified the 
problem play, so that all it hears or cares to bye is a 
dispute which turns on the motto, To fight, or not to 


fight. That is a disastrous simplification. 
The fact is that the Russians have asked from us 
something perfectly definite—a re-definition of the 


war-aims of the whole Alliance. While awaiting this 
re-definition there were two schools of thought among 
them as to what should be done in the meanwhile. The 
extremer party would have allowed the military dis- 
organization and the fraternization to continue: they 
proposed, as it were, a sort of military strike until the 
Allies conceded their demands. The Provisional 
Government, and especially Kerensky, decided, on the 
other hand, that the interval ought to be used in order 
to restore Russia’s diminished military efficiency. Both 
schools, however, insist on the re-definition, and for 
both schools the future conduct of Russia will depend 
on our response. The public memory is short. Because 
Kerensky is making sensible and eloquent speeches to 
the soldiers, our newspapers speak of him as though he 
were a partisan of unlimited war. In point of fact, he 
is the man who really succeeded in eliminating the 
Imperialist aims from the Russian programme, and in 
defeating the tendencies represented by M. Miliukoff. 
Nations are always more tolerant towards their own 
Imperialist designs than towards other people’s, and it is 
childish to suppose that Russia, after dropping her own 
claim to Constantinople, is going to fight on in order 
to help others to acquire Mesopotamia or Syria. What 
the Moderates have gained in Russia for sanity and 
loyalty is that the idea of a separate peace is dropped, 
and the resistance to the restoration of discipline 
abandoned on one condition—that the Provisional 
Government shall negotiate with the Allies. 

The present position is that an exchange of Notes 
(the Russian Note, by the way, has not yet been pub- 
lished) has prepared the really serious discussion. 
These very general Notes did not meet the Russian 
demand, and one hardly supposes that their authors 
imagined that they would do so. Their sequel is the 
definite Russian proposal (following an offer in the 
British Note) for a Conference of the Allies to revise 
the agreements that bind them. The Pact of London 
is alone excepted. Everything else, it is proposed, shall 
come under review. The most contentious items will 
of course, be the various secret bargains by which, 
is supposed, the territorial settlement. of lg 
Turkey, Africa (and possibly China), has been defined 
with victory in view. But the re-definition, we hope, 








will not stop there, nor even begin there. More 
important by far than these contentious territorial 
details is the framework of the international settlement 
which the Allies have in view. One chapter in it has 
been thought out, for an economic policy stands 
embodied in the deplorable Paris Resolutions. Have 
the Allies given any detailed and concerted considera- 
tion to the idea of a League of Nations which they have 
adopted in principle? Have they thought out any plan 
of disarmament? If not, we hope that Mr. Wilson will 
induce them to begin with these larger matters, and to 
turn to the territorial questions only when they are 
settled. 

The logical procedure is in this instance also the 
practical and worldly-wise one. The territorial details 
are the contentious items, both as between Allies, and as 
between Allies and enemies. It is only by fixing the 
attention of the world on the big framework within 
which nations have to live in the future, that we may 
hope that the topographical details may sink to their 
relative places in the whole system of our common 
interests. There are, moreover, some of these territorial 
questions which may lose their acute meaning altogether, 
if the Allies see their way to a good international settle- 
ment, Take, for example, the many instances in which 
strategy and the needs of security are pleaded as a ground 
for territorial change. It was this reason which led the 
old Russia to demand Constantinople, prompted Italy to 
prefer a claim to the Dalmatian coast, caused us to regard 
Mesopotamia as essential to the security of India, 
Palestine as necessary to Egypt, and the coast of German 
East Africa as the key to the safety of the Indian Ocean. 
The enemy, needless to say, cherishes other demands of 
the same type. It is clear that these demands may all 
be reasonable and essential to the safety of the Power 
which makes them, if our future world is to be once 
more the anarchic chaos of balanced power, rival 
coalitions, and competing armaments. If, on the other 
hand, we mean what we say when we look forward to a 
partnership of nations, to the insurance of each by the 
co-operative force of all, and to a reduction of arma- 
ments, and a common police of the seas, then all 
these strategical precautions will tend to become meaning- 
less, obsolete, and mischievous. One may pursue safety 
by seizing straits, dominating world - highways, and 
securing every valuable strategical base. One may pursue 
it by organizing the co-operative force of a League of 
Nations. The choice, however, must be made, for a 
settlement based on the former plan would destroy the 
hope of the latter. The economic question, again, 
governs and complicates many of the territorial issues. 
Germany sees in Lorraine and Alsace the indispensable 
source of some of her raw materials, especially iron-ore. 
If the Paris Resolutions were applied, then the transfer- 
ence of these territories, because it would mean the 
closing of her chief supplies, would spell ruin to her 
industry. That consideration applies also to Africa. If 
colonizing Powers are going to revive mercantilism, act 
in the spirit of the palm-kernel tax, and deny to their 
industrial rivals the use of the “ natural resources”’ of 
the tropics, it is clear that this policy must govern the 
attitude of both sides in the distribution of tropical 
territory. Adopt this policy, and industrial Powers must 
fight to the death to seize or retain tropical territory. 
Substitute for it a scheme of economic internationalism 
and commercial liberty, and the territorial division of 
the tropics sinks at once for both sides to a sec ondary con- 
sideration, capable of adjustment. Ask why it is that 
territorial questions, especially in Europe, are so pas- 
sionately disputed, and the answer, so far as it is rational, 
will turn on these two issues of military power and 
economic opportunity. Alsace and Posen, for example, 
mean for Germany, first, so much man-power, so many 
conscripts, vital to her defence, and, secondly, a market 
which is always open to her. In a world which had 
abolished militarism and established free trade, neither of 
these considerations would stand in the way of territorial 
change, though national pride would still resist. That 


is why we would urge that the settlement of these large 
general questions should precede the consideration of 
Every step towards co-operative 


territorial claims. 
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security and economic liberty will aid the territorial 
settlement, partly by eliminating strategical claims, 
partly by easing colonial rivalries, and even by diminish- 
ing in some measure the resistance to changes of frontier 
in Europe. An Allied Conference which began its work 
in this spirit would soon approach common ground with 
Russia and America. 





THE GREATEST REFORM BILL. 


NEvER in our history has a social revolution come about 
so easily and quietly as the concession of woman suffrage, 
which the House of Commons all but completed last 
week. Women may now count their votes as won, for 
the Reform Bill itself has every prospect of a smooth and 
rapid passage, and the House of Lords will not attempt 
to undo what the Commons have decided by an all-party 
vote of seven to one. The great change has come at the 
end without effort or passion. After the most unweary- 
ing and devoted agitation in modern experience, women 
themselves were in this last stage passive spectators of a 
measure of justice which the country has adopted by a 
spontaneous and almost unanimous impulse. Women 
would never have won the vote without these years of 
arduous and determined work, but we are glad that the 
last step was taken almost without prompting by the 
initiative of men themselves. The value of the vote to 
women has always seemed to us as much social as 
political. It marks the end of the centuries of inferiority 
and repression. It means a raising of the consideration 
in which women are held by men, and also of the view 
which the average woman takes of her own prospects and 
powers. The stigma of a lower status imposed by the 
State is gone, and with this change there will come a 
gradual and subtle change in the estimate which the 
growing boy forms of women, and the growing girl of 
her own standing and calling in society. If the vote 
could have been extorted by violence or won by tactics, 
it would have been a useful tool which women could have 
applied to protect their own interests. But it would 
not have borne its moral and social fruits so fully 
or so certainly as it must now do, when it 
follows the conversion of the immense majority 
of male opinion. The dwindling of the opposi- 
tion in the House to a negligible remnant follows 
the evident swing of public opinion, and the Commons 
have rarely given a more representative vote. This 
momentous decision, taken after a somewhat apathetic 
debate that occupied only a single sitting, will have its 
consequences far beyond our shores. Our example must 
further a social and political transformation which will, 
before many years are over, be as wide as civilization 
itself. The chief anti-Suffragist argument appears to be 
that women are instinctively pacifist: we hope that 
suspicion is well-founded. Even amid the war, democracy 
is re-creating itself on a basis which implies the rejection 
of physical force as its foundation. We will not pause 
to qualify our satisfaction by dwelling on the limitations 
which detract from the generosity of this great conces- 
sion. We regret that the terms of the compromise 
exclude, not merely large numbers of the younger women 
who have worked the hardest to win the vote, but also 
the great mass of those who are employed in industry. 
But the inevitable shortcomings of a compremise cannot 
mar our rejoicing that the principle has been handsomely 
conceded, and with the principle a measure of influence 
which will make the women’s vote a great power in the 
State. The instrument of this immense change by this 
advance alone becomes the greatest of all our Reform 
Bills. 

With women’s enfranchisement assured, by far the 
largest issue which remains to be settled is proportional 
representation. The chance vote against it of the 
previous week with its bare majority of nine votes in a 
total that included less than half the House, has decided 
nothing. The House is wavering, and inclined to deter- 
mine its attitude according to its reckoning of personal 
and party advantages. The objection which chiefly seems 
to incline it against proportionalism is the supposed 
inconvenience of larger constituencies. That is an 








inconvenience which is in any event inevitable. For 
good or evil we have to face the fact that the old intensive 
culture of constituencies is becoming obsolete. The 
biggest extension will not be due to proportionalism 
at all. It is morally certain that the electorate is about 
to be doubled by the enfranchisement of women and the 
extension of the residential qualification for men. That 
change alone must mean that the old methods must be 
revised. Even if there were to be on the average no 
increase in the geographical area of constituencies, the 
swelling of the roll of voters means that the candidate 
can no longer hope to bring personal influence to bear on 
every elector. The objectionable house-to-house canvass, 
the frenzied efforts of the polling day to provide every 
indifferent voter with a car to take him to the poll, and 
all the minor arts of cajolery and pressure which used to 
make the typical English election—these things are destined 
to disappear with the increase in the number of electors. 
The voter more than ever will make up his own mind 
for himself, or act with the social group or trade union 
to which he normally belongs. The indifferent or 
puzzled voter will tend to stay at home when polling day 
comes round, and his capricious vote will not be seriously 
missed. Meetings will count for less than they used to 
do, and the leaflet, the pamphlet, and the local news- 
paper for much more. We see no reason to regret this 
evolution. It means on the whole a decay of power for 
the caucus and the organization. It corresponds to the 
general increase of education. The average voter of the 
last generation depended on personal touch with the 
canvasser and the candidate, largely because he was not 
an habitual reader or a self-reliant thinker. An 
electorate which reads and thinks for itself will grow 
steadily less dependent on the heated, spasmodic, 
organized mass-thinking of the election period. There 
need be no loss of an educational opportunity here. If 
less can be done by mechanical effort during the actual 
struggle, the advantage willlie withthe party which takes 
its educational work seriously between the contests. 
Proportionalism, if it is adopted in the larger towns, will 
merely enforce at once in them a change which is in some 
degree inevitable everywhere. 

The undisputed success of proportionalism, wherever 
it has been tried, from Belgium to Finland, from 
Bulgaria to Tasmania, makes us a little impatient with 
speakers who still try to represent it as a difficult and 
hazardous experiment. The real case for it is certainly 
not that it will favor the representation of * tae.”” 
heresies, and small minorities. In constituencies return- 
ing three or even five members, there will not be much 
scope for the refinements of the minority mind. The 
sort of minorities who will achieve representation for the 
first. time are the Liberals of Liverpool and Birmingham, 
the Conservatives of Wales, and Labor in many centres. 
Our politics are growing more complex, and the party 
label now covers in all three parties differences almost 
as deep as those which divide them. The chief advantage 
of proportionalism with the alternative vote is that it 
allows a man to cast his ballot for the candidate of his 
choice, without the danger of forwarding thereby the 
return of another who is very much further from him. 
The obvious illustration is the three-cornered contest, 
when the Labor candidate often begins by making a good 
impression, and ends by polling only a fraction of his 
sympathizers’ votes, because they would rather return a 
Liberal than risk the success of the Tory. That fear 
works not merely in actual contests. It often prevents 
the nomination of a Labor candidate, and it nearly 
always prevents the nomination of an independent 
Radical or an independent Tory against the choice of the 
caucus. The alternative vote alone, even in single- 
member constituencies, offers us some deliverance from 
the inelasticity of our present antiquated system, and 
deals a blow to the omnipotence of the caucus. But the 
choice in a single-member constituency is severely limited, 
and in the end the minority goes unrepresented. Given 
a big town divided into five separate constituencies, and 
even with the alternative vote it may happen that one 
party will carry all five seats, though the other two may 
fall short between them only by a few figures of polling 
half the votes. Proportionalism means an approach to 
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exact representation, and it means in every party a great 
decline of the machine-made opinions and the interested 
pressure of wealth which the caucus represents. Above 
all, it means, as Lord Hugh Cecil pointed out, that every 
member will be elected by those who agree with him. 
At present most members are painfully aware that it was 
not the attraction of their own political creed, so much 
as the compelling power of the party organization, which 
mustered a majority behind them. The amount of real 
agreement between voters and candidate is often of the 
slightest. That is the secret of the timidity and the 
subservience of the average member to party pressure 
when he reaches the House. The caucus elected him, 
and the caucus will secure his re-election only if he 
remains a safe party man. Proportionalism has behind 
it the overwhelming weight of democratic argument. [If 
it is in the end defeated in Parliament, the victory will 
lie with the party machine. 





GERMANY AND HER SOCIALISTS. 


On May 11th the Constitution Committee of the German 
Reichstag adjourned, after a week of busy work, until 
the beginning of July. It had passed, for the most part 
by a solid majority of twenty-four against an opposition 
of four Conservatives, resolutions recommending various 
minor changes in the Imperial Constitution, concerning 
which even so discreet a Liberal as Professor Meinecke 
of Berlin had to confess in his disappointment that ‘‘ they 
were not in the least revolutionary, and certainly not 
very new.’’ It had rejected, by a majority containing all 
the non-Socialist votes, the one proposal of cardinal 
importance that came before it, the resolution of the 
Minority Socialist, Bernstein, that ‘‘ The Imperial 
Chancellor must be dismissed when the Reichstag 
demands it by a majority.’’ Before the Committee 
adjourned, the high hopes with which the democrats had 
welcomed the decisive vote of the Reichstag constituting 
the Committee, had sunk into disillusion. They had finally 
to face the fact that the majority of the Reichstag, for 
all its radical professions, did not want radical reform. 

It may be said that since the Liberal and Parlia- 
mentary spirit in Germany was first ruthlessly broken by 
the cunning and brutal methods of Bismarck, the Reich- 
stag has never really had the will to control the destinies 
of the German Empire. The parties have been content 
to drive their corrupt Parliamentary bargains in the 
lobbies and the Committee rooms, and to join forces only 
to do a Chancellor’s bidding or to keep the Socialists 
under. All this is true, but it seemed to belong to a 
political past. The Russian Revolution had intervened. 
The Chancellor’s speech of March 14th, in which he 
‘staked his all’’ on a thorough-going programme of 
political reform, the Kaiser’s Easter Message, promising 
the direct and secret (but not the equal) vote in Prussia, 
and the establishment of the Constitution Committee on 
March 30th by an overwhelming majority (227 to 23), 
were the direct and immediate results of the Russian 
Revolution. For a moment it seemed that everyone in 
Germany, from the Kaiser downwards, was convinced 
that something must be done, and done quickly. Then, 
when the sudden democratic impulse had found relief in 
this direct vote, came two months’ delay. 

In those two months many interesting things 
happened of a kind familiar to those who study German 
politics. The steel and armaments interests which 
supply the plentiful funds of the National-Liberals, 
compelled the democratic spokesmen of that party to 
silence: the Catholic Centre Party had its most per- 
sistent demand—for the repeal of the Anti-Jesuit Laws 
—suddenly satisfied by the Government; and the 
Progressives began to recoil from the suggestion that 
they should unite with the Socialists in forming that 
Left Block of which Radical] German politicians con- 
tinually dream. These things happened among the 
non-Socialist parties. On the other side of the dividing 
line was an event of greater importance—the serious 
strikes in Leipsic and Berlin, largely directed by 
Min rity Socialist leaders. which broke out on April 





15th, and compelled the committee of the Socialist 
Majority a week later to pass an urgent and drastic 
resolution calling upon the Government for an 
immediate repudiation of annexations and indemnities. 

Thus the atmosphere in which the Constitution 
Committee began its labors was one of nervousness— 
nervousness of the German Socialists. The middle 
parties joined together—in a Middle Block—to support 
Bethmann-Hollweg, who would save them from the 
enemy at home; they drew away from the Conservatives, 
who, they knew, might succeed in overthrowing the 
Chancellor, and so exasperate the Socialists beyond 
endurance. They voted according to this plan upon the 
one practical proposal before the Committee ; they made 
a corresponding declaration when the Chancellor replied 
to the Socialist and Conservative interpellations in the 
Reichstag. The fear which inspired them was twofold. 
First, they were afraid that the accession of political 
power which must in any case come to the Socialists 
from the neighborhood of a Socialist revolution in Russia 
would be yet further increased by any radical domestic 
reform. Any real redistribution, any real reform of the 
franchise, would mean an increase in the Socialist 
members of the Reichstag and the Prussian Diet; any 
approach to a system of real Parliamentary government 
would place a weapon ready iu their hands. Secondly, 
the bourgeois parties were also afraid that if peace were 
to come vid Stockholm, as many Germans then thought 
not unlikely, the prestige which would accrue to the 
Socialists would make them irresistible after the war. 
They were afraid of the Sacialist peace formula, not so 
much for itself, as because it was Socialist. Their fears 
were reasonable. They knew that Scheidemann was the 
last person on earth to threaten revolution if he could 
possibly avoid it. His threat was an effort to regain 
authority over a party which was, and still is, fast 
slipping over to the extreme Left. He had no chance 
of holding them by a smoother word than revolution. 

If the main aim of the Entente is to render Prussian 
militarism impossible in the future, then it must be 
counted a serious, even a criminal, blunder that our 
statesmen let slip the opportunity of making an 
unequivocal restatement of war-aims in the sense desired 
by the Russians. By this they would have given great 


strength to the arm of the Minority Socialists in 
Germany. But the fact on which we would insist here 


is that Germany was and is still afraid of her Socialists. 
Above all, the German petit bourgeois—the ‘‘ Klein- 
biirger ’’—is afraid of them. In the past he has shown 
again and again that he is willing to ally himself even 
with the Junker against the Reds; and now his party, 
the progressive ‘“ Freisinn,”’ has declared against them 
once more. This will have one important result. The 
many non-Socialists in Germany who have moderate and 
pacific views about the war will be racking their brains 
to find some formula of peace which will look quite 
different from the familiar ‘‘no annexations or 
indemnities.”’ They will also be more inclined than 
before to put faith in the Chancellor, and to be confident 
that he is exploring every possibility of peace. On the 
other hand, the Pan-German annexationists, with the 
unlimited funds which they derive from the steel 
magnates of the Rhine province, will make every effort 
to exploit this reluctance to accept the Socialist formula 
and to represent it as an endorsement of their 
extravagant programme. 

But there is in the mind of the ordinary’German 
a third kind of peace—a Bethmann peace. Its outlines 
are no doubt vague, though the German Government 
seems slowly to be giving them substance. Perhaps at 
present its content is hardly more than a feeling, 
sedulously cultivated by organs in touch with the 
Wilhelmstrasse, that, after all, the important thing is 
that Germany should be allowed to make a livelihood 
after the war; that anuexations in Europe will be as 
disastrous to modern Germany as they were to 
Napoleonic France: that if England would only consent 
to give Germany a compact colonial territory in Africa, 
then everything, Alsace-Lorraine, might be 
arranged. 
not forgotten, and those that 


even 


Even Alsace-Lorraine: for the Germans have 
have will be timely 
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reminded, that Bismarck had serious doubts about 
Metz. 

Nevertheless, no matter how moderate may be the 
real views of the German “ Kleinbiirger,’’ they find little 
direct expression. We have in the main to deduce them 
from the suggestions of the Chancellor’s Press, which 
shapes them. More important to the purposes of an 
enlightened statesmanship should be the fear of the 
Socialists, which alone explains the political develop- 
ments in Germany during the last three months. The 
work of the Entente statesmen should be to feed the 
smouldering flame of Socialist resentment by clear and 
precise statements and manifestly honest purposes. 
For they must know that, the destruction of Prussian 
militarism will be mere surely accomplished by 
Prussian Socialists than by English arms. . 





THE FUTURE OF FLYING. 


Tue recent daylight air raids on this country have 
drawn public attention to the advances made during the 
war in the development of flying by heavier than air 
machines. It was probably assumed, but not realized 
before, that the aeroplane is now a weapon with a special 
réle and an extraordinary range of activity. But it has 
needed a disastrous raid upon London to show the 
smallness of the risk to experienced airmen in long flights 
over hostile country, well supplied with anti-aircraft 
defences. This lesson could have been learned in a single 
visit to one of our aeroplane testing grounds, where the 
non-expert experiences almost continuous 


o 
5 
an 


observer 


thrill at the amazing liberties a pilot can take with 
the greatest immunity. The aeroplane has long 


passed the experimental stages, and has normally a 
much smaller percentage of accidents to its credit than 
motor cars in their early days. But the possibilities of 
the aeroplane take us into the strange conditions of the 
new world to which mankind is hastening in spite of ail 
the obstacles and checks that man himself places in the 
path. All the elemenis of modern life are strung upon 
communications like beads upon a string, and the impetus 
of the destructive instinct is forcing the belligerent nations 
to concentrate their energies upon the elemeut which, 
before the war, had only been used for transport as a 
tour de force 

It is not, therefore, as a war weapon alone that the 
aeroplane deserves serious study. Its present development 


has already added a new sense to the familiar 
term “ frontier.’’ The only efficient frontier in 
the year 1914 was an armed force, either stationed 
upon land, or sailing the seas. In times of 
peace, frontiers were, as they should and will be, 


porous media through which races, alien perhaps in blood, 
speech, and customs, could filter and fuse. But for the 
purposes of defence, armed force alone constitutes a 
frontier, and if we knew its dimensions and efliciency. 
we could almost mathematically estimate the chances of 
the frontier’s inviolability. Our own security rested upon 
a supreme Navy, and if we regarded our immunity as less 
disputable than that of any other Power, the reason, 
apart from prescription, was that our Navy was so vastly 
more powerful than any other. But the 
power have found a new significance since 


limits of sea 
the develop 
ment of the submarine ; and now the airship and the aero 
it is 
idle to burke the fact that the old conditions will never 
return. Something of that proud confidence in the 
inviolability of our shores has gone for ever, and with it 
a new peril has arisen to challenge the world’s peace. It 
is almost impossible without an indefinitely large aerial 
navy The 
invader; and now that aero 
planes can fly at a height of four or five miles, a compact 
invading force can cress any boundary, and inflict damage 
upon an enemy 


b 


plane have given a new sense to national security. 


to make any frontier secure from invasion. 
chances are in favor of the 


The extent of such damage may seem to 
small; but as yet the asroplane is only in its infancy 

For over two years now all the belligerents have 
been elaborating the tacties of air-fiehting It 
that in the first daylioht raid the German 
aeroplanes operated in a definite formation. They were 


fi: was 


not i ed 








flying at a great height, and in the raid upon London 
are said to have been over three miles high. The target 
they present at such a height is discouraging to the 
gunner, and their speed of flight is such. that the chances 
of securing a hit except by chance are negligible. But 
even in this the aerial attack is as yet only feeling its 
way. The number cf machines that have so far visited 
England is comparatively small. There were persistent 
rumors that a Zeppelin was present upon the cccasion 
of the raid upon London. It is obvious that with the 
new and ingenious methods of coloring used by the 
Germans a Taube might present much the appearance 
of a Zeppelin. But the possibility of the use of 
Zeppelins with a large fleet of high-speed war-planes 


cannot be ignored. The Zeppelin is to the aeroplane 
what the battleship is to the destroyer. Their relative 


functions are much the same. Each of them has a far 
higher power of inflicting injury than the faster attendant 


craft, and it is probable that the Zeppelin will be 
used in warfare in the same way as a battleship. With 
smoke-bombs to confuse the gunners, and a host of 


aeroplanes to help to deal with them, a Zeppelin may 
be able to blot out any given conipact area, such as a 
vreat munitions fact ry. “Tt will have to accept risks ; 
but if the German Staff desire to achieve the end they 
will accept all risks. Some of the German rigid airships 
have a herse-power of 1,200, and can attain a speed of 
sixty or seventy miles an hour with a load of over twenty 
tons. The German newspapers are discussing the possi- 
bility of attacking the eastern coasts of the United States. 
According to the Exchange message, the Zeppelins for 
such attack would have a horse-power of 800. They 
would carry forty tons of bombs at a speed of sixty kik 
metres an hour. gut these suggestions err on the 
of modesty. Before the war some of the German airships 
had a horse-power of about 800, and there can be m 
doubt that in the incessa experimentation a much 
more formidable engine has now been discovered 

It is to the airship that we must look for great weicht 
carrying in war and in peace If high speeds are not 
required, forty or sixty tons may be carried. And the 
distance to America cannot be considered any insuper- 
able obstacle. For pacific uses the Germans are already 
organizing services between Berlin and Coustantinople 
But it is to the aeroplane that we must look for the most 
revolutionary influence on war and peace. A speed of 
150 or even 200 miles an hour can even now be attained 


to 


side 


ssant 


For lower speeds aeroplanes can carry one or two tons 
They are being built to carry a number of passengers 
A machine carrying twenty-eight passengers is to be 
shown in a few weeks. Indeed, it is not easy to see the 


exact limits to their development either in speed or 


carrying power. They represent the fastest form cf 
transport yet known, and already Mr. Holt Thomas is 
suggesting their use as a commercial undertaking. Even 
at the low speed of eighty miles an hour, which airshiy 


comes but three hours 


will shortly exceed, Paris b 

distant, Petrograd and Constantinople are within a day’s 
reach; and the United States may, before very long, be 
but ten or twenty hours distant on the newest aeroplane. 
A French pilot flew, over a year ago, from Nancy to 
Kavenczu, a distance of over 1.242 miles Under nermal 


conditions there would be no absolute need to fly such 
distances without a break Mr. Holt Themas sugeests 
the establishment of ten-mile landing-grounds for an 


aeroplane service, and this would make flying as safe as 
can be desired ; for a pilot flying at 3,500 feet could reach 
the landing-place even if his machine stopped midway 
On the sea, vessels might be kept cruising at distances 
of fifty miles 

The in such 


fascinating field for speculation 


offer a 


uld 


possibilities developments 


The aeroplane cx 


form the pioneer for the opening up cf places far as vet 
from the reach of civilization But it is probable that 
they will fulfil a greater ré/e th this temporary 
function. It cannot be that mankind will much 
longer allow the countryside t be cut up by 
unsightly and costly railway ‘racks uvon which foul 
smoke is vomited forth all dey and night The aero 
plane and the airship need no wh retus, and 
co not fill the air with such poisonous fumes. It 1s 
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probable that, sooner or later, when the new accumulator 
is discovered, they will ply to and fro on electricity. _ 

But our chiefest preoccupation at present is their 
use in war, and it is the wisest resolution America has 
yet come to that £120,000,000 be spent on her aerial 
fleet. No one can tell what. results might be achieved 
by a fleet of 10,000 aeroplanes. What would happen if 
the whole of Essen was smashed to atoms! The 
East London explosion gives us an insight into 
what a skilful attack might achieve. It should 
not be beyond the possibilities of aerial attack to effect 
the results of a mere accident. The French attack on 
Karlsruhe achieved an extraordinary success in reaching 
direct military objectives, and there can be no doubt 
that the Allies have a greater power in their hands than 
that of the enemy. But it seems clear that aerial 
defence has less to be said for it even than the land 
defensive. The conditions for an adequate defensive are 
almost impossible of achievement. But a resolute 
offensive can remove the problem and place it for solution 
at the enemy’s door. It is certain that we can no 
more neglect this country than we could neglect the 
submarine campaign. The only feasible way to give 
protection to the civilian population is by keeping them 
free from attack. 





AT THE SIGN OF THE WORLD’S 
BEGINNING.* 


My Dear CuestErTon,—You have addressed me with 
your invincible good nature ; but as your appeal is to our 
common Liberalism rather than to any other habit or 
opinion which we happen to hold together, I will reply 
to you as a Liberal rather than as a man and a brother. 
For it is on that ground that our real quarrel 
stands. The division is by no means absolute. We were 
pro-Boers together; we are anti-Germans together; yet 
you claim, and I do not deny, that we are far apart. 
Why? If we fought for justice to the Boer, it was not 
because either of us admired Mr. Kruger’s Republic. 
Nor if we differ about the war is it that I cherish a less 
violent abhorrence of German Imperialism and all its 
works than you, or nurse a feebler desire to see it torn 
out of the State system of Europe. And the distinction 
is not one of stress alone. I may be a trifle more pro- 
English than you, and you a trifle more pro-French 
than I. You may have hardened on the Nationalism 
which ranged you on the side of the Boers, while I have 
developed the Internationalism which in my view can 
alone save us from the rule of the Germans. But these 
are not things that sunder; they are the incidentals of 
association. They merely show that we have not the 
same eye for the scenery on the track of our intellectual 
life; not that the paths themselves diverge. 

What, then, is our real difference? It is that, 
rightly or wrongly, I have held to my Liberalism as the 
interpreter of the two great political riddles of our time, 
and you have applied it to the first and lesser only. In 
1899 we both wanted to see the Imperialism of Lord Milner 
come out the loser in the South African conflict, and the 
Liberalism of ‘‘ C.-B.’’ the winner. We succeeded. In 
1914, we addressed to our several gods a joint prayer for 
the downfall of German Imperialism. But you seem out 
for an average British victory ; I am looking to a world- 
triumph, for I see in the second cataclysm the end of 
our common foe, net only of one particularly virulent 
incarnation of him. Thus, while you watch for the 
dragon’s renewable head to fall, I hope to see the sword 
in its heart. The contrast is obvious, and is pointed by 
your own criticism of THe Nartion’s welcome to the 
Russian Revolution. Why should not a whole-hearted 
enemy of Imperialism acclaim with both hands the fall 
of the most corrupt, the most cruel, of European 
tyrannies, though not, since the German example, the 
most noxious to mankind, without inviting the comment 
that he is as warm about the revolution as he is cold 
about the war? Could there be a more resounding 





*An answer to Mr. Chesterton’s “Open letter to THR Nation,’ 
written in the “‘New Witness” under the title “ At the Sign of the 
World’s End.” 





blow at autocratic government than that struck 
on the banks of the Neva? Has it not completely 
perturbed the calculations of German politicians, while 
it has failed to add an ounce of force to the blows of 
German generals? Why, then, does such an acute 
observer as you speak of it as if you deemed it a blow 
in the air, a child’s game played on a battlefield of men? 

Well, I will tell you. It is because you have turned 
sceptic to the sublime creed to which we swore allegiance 
eighteen years ago, while I have remained a disciple. You 
treat the war, as you treat the Russian Revolution, as a 
problem in ‘‘ physical force’’ alone. It is not. It 1s 
finally a problem of moral force. When it was 
laid to your soul that all that was good in 
Boerdom and Britishdom must come together against 
all that was bad in both, it was because you 
believed in the sword of the spirit, and flashed 
it with extraordinary power over the heads of 
the Milnerian infidels. Now, it seems, the arm of 
flesh is good enough for you. Beat Germany to a 
batter, and all will be well. Yes; till all js ill again. 
But you know that Young Britain did not go cut to wer 
armed with that kind of weapon alone. So far as a single 
consciousness ever moves the mass of men, it perceived 
that the world’s future hung on its shield, and it required 
of the men who arranged that kind of thing a very 
different peace from a mere treaty of Presburg. Its 
task has proved so absolutely appalling that he who 
prolongs it by an unnecessary hour is hardly less a 
criminal than he who would pervert its true and great 
purpose. But I think that the work is nearly done; 
and that the foe (Germany’s foe no less than ours) lies 
in not much better case than Fafuer after the first thrust 
of Siegfried’s blade. There, however, our difference 
begins. We Liberals do not see a Europe reborn of the 
sword. We see it reborn of a statesmanship whose 
wisdom will lie in the recognition that the reign of pure 
force has determined for ever. We see the end of one 
world, the beginning of arother; and in the work of 
reconstruction we give the soldier his place, and no more 
than his place. 

But it is on Alsace-Lorraine that you have specially 
challenged me and that I meet you with the assertion 
that I have remembered my Liberalism, while you have 
forgotten yours. Let me say that it is a subject on which 
France claims the deepest concern and the warmest 
sympathy from her Ally, her friend, and her 
comrade in arms. But it is also a matter on which 
the Gladstonian Liberal is specially free to speak. He 
does not, I am sure, concern himself with the German 
case for retention, so far as it rests on doubtful claims 
of language and race. He is no readier to cede Alsace 
to Germany because Alsatians speak a kind of German 
than to give the Channel Islands to France because our 
subjects there speak a kind of French. He realizes 
that the French genius for assimilation had made 
Alsace-Lorraine hers, and that the German genius 
for exasperation has merely come in to complete 
the work of time and affection. And he is fully 
aware of the mechanical difficulty created by the 
French emigration of the years since 1870 and the 
corresponding German immigration. But he has never 
had a clearer lead on the principle of settlement than 
that given him by Gladstone in 1871. Is it a crime of 
half-heartedness or even treachery for THE Nation to 
follow the line laid down by the greatest of Liberals? 
What that line was is on authoritative record. 
The Cabinet of 1871 was divided, and part of it might 
be called pro-German in the sense that, like the Duke of 
Argyll, it was disposed to recognize the German right 
of conquest. Not so its chief. Gladstone was resolute 
for intervention and for an appeal to neutrals, and his 
representation to the Cabinet was singularly firm. But 
it was not made on your ground that it was an “ infamy ”’ 
to France, who had herself recently annexed European 
territory, to be deprived of a section of her own 
lands, where French was not universally spoken. He 
saw that there was no end to an argument 
based on ‘“‘rights’’ of conquest, te be overthrown 
by new “‘rights’’ of re-conquest. What appealed to 


him was the wrong of transferring Alsace and Lorraine 
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to Prussia “without reference to the populations.” 
“ Quite apart from the subject of mediation,” he wrote 
to the Cabinet, “it cannot be right that the neutral 
Powers should remain silent while the principle of con- 
sulting the wishes of the population is trampled down.”’ 
“This violent transfer,’’ he wrote to Lord Granville, 
“is to lead us from bad to worse, and to be the beginning 
of a new series of European complications.” 

How much firmer was this ground of respect for 
the right of a population to stand up against the wrong 
of a forcible transfer of allegiance than a plea which 
would at once have opened on France a retort from the 
case of Nice and Savoy! And how irresistible is the 
choice of argument in this gigantic sequel of the crime 
of 1871, when a whole world is in dispute on your and 
my doctrine of local and national rights! You would 
compose it by a mechanical act of re-transfer, because 
it appears to be a tribute to the solidarity of 
French soil. But this is a war for security— 
France’s security, ours, the world’s. All means, 
therefore, that lead to this end and facilitate fresh 
applications of it, are good; all that obstruct it are bad 
or inferior. How, then—unless Germany is stricken 
never to rise again (and who reads human history after 
this fashion?)—is a mere re-attachment of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France to conclude the possessive struggle? 
Will France sleep the better at night for the knowledge 
that she has got her lands back and that Germany still 
covets them? 

No; we must apply to the case of a world at enmity 
with itself at least as large a mind, and as ideal a method, 
as Gladstone applied to the local quarrel of 1870. 
Gladstone and Mill then favored the neutralization of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the dismantling of the fortresses.* 
Could not we go one step further and set before a 
Constituent Assembly of the people the prospect of com- 
plete independence, of an island of refuge from the 
storms that sweep the Continent? To Alsace-Lorraine 
at least the value of such a charter would be that there 
would be behind it the guarantee of America, a 
guarantee that she would not extend to a mere act 
of re-annexation to France. To Germany and to 
France its worth must be counted in mulliards of 
francs and millions of young lives. I see no con- 
ception of timidity, still less of betrayal, in such a 
policy, unless, indeed, it, be a crime to call on Germany 
to be a party to a peace which cannot exist without her 
concurrence. Have we, then, a right to force our 
children to fight a hopeless war only to doom them to 
an uneasy peace, under whose grey shadow they will live 
their lives on the rim of the Old Hell of suspense until 
they end them with a plunge into the New Hell of the 
second Armageddon /—Yours in sorrow, 


H. W. Massincuam. 





A London Miarp. 


Lonpon, FrRipay. 


How closely one watches the American situation ! 
There is every hope in it; is there not some anxiety too? 
There is. As usual, Mr. Balfour tells us nothing. His 
personal success, one of tact and of indirect and finished 
suggestion, was real enough, but his account of it merely 
shows the old diplomacy in its usual cloak of secretiveness 
and timidity. There is no great help here, nor in the 
suggestion which filters through the not too fine medium 
of our Press that the pace of the war must be slowed 
down till a full American entry can be prepared—for 
when?—For 1919? 1920? Till, I suppose, a mag- 
nificent vision of American preparedness can look 
down on the finished tragedy of our European 
ruin. I doubt this forecast. I doubt its applicability 
to the American policy, its practicability, its sanity, 
and everything about it but the coolness of the 
mind which conceived it. What America does in 
a military sense, she must and will do quickly, 


and it is under this stress that Mr. Wilson obviously 
“ Life of Gladstone,” _ 


* Lord Morley’s Vol. II., p. 357. 











speaks and works. What she does in a political sense 
she will do in equal harmony with her President’s original 
conception of her part in the war as the creation and 
sustenance of a new World-order. The first step to that 
end is a Conference of the Allies, and the first business on 
its agenda will be our promised re-statement of war-aims. 
Of that Conference, America is the natural convener. 
She stands between the old realism of British and 
French diplomacy and the very new idealism of Russia, 
and her obvious interest (as it is ours) is to save the 
Revolution from a military coup d’état, or the equal 
mischief of general separatism. We cannot quite per- 
form this service. We are not closely enough in touch 
with the problems of Russian democracy. Mr. Wilson 
can talk to exacting Poles and Finns and Ukrainians 
and Socialists in language that we have almost for- 
gotten to use, or have grown too cold to handle with 
dexterity. This political intervention of America halts a 
little ; but it is really just as important as a descent of 
10,000 aeroplanes out of the Western air. 


Tue Government may or may not be masters of 
all the arts of war; but no one can doubt their accom- 
plishment in one of them. I suppose they grasp at 
truth ; but in the effort they arrive at an almost perfect 


simplification of the double entendre. And above 
them all I unhesitatingly place Mr. Bonar Law. It is 
in the essence of equivocation that he excels. Take 


his suggestion that the War Cabinet had “ invited ”’ 
General Smuts to attend its meetings during his sojourn 
in this country. Straightway the whole Press assumed 
that the General’s name had been added to the Sacred 
Five—or is it Six ?—and rushed to congratulate him and 
the Empire on that accession. Yet I will venture to say 
that General Smuts is no more a “ member ’’ of the War 
Cabinet than Iam. Doubtless he has been “ asked ’’ to 
be present at its meetings; doubtless, with other experts 
of less precious or various qualities, he holds himself 
ready to give his advice when it is called for. But that is 
a very different matter from giving him the joint 
responsibility for policy which every newspaper in Eng- 
land has attached to him. The War Cabinet is a Junta. 
It sprang from the inner complications of our politics— 
which Mr. George had created for himself and for the 
country—quite as much as from the necessities of the 
war. And it is mere misdirection of the public mind to 
suggest, even in language that can be reduced on demand 
to its more restricted meaning, that it has taken on an 
Imperial color and been strengthened by the membership 





of the most brilliant soldier-statesman of the cuter 
Empire. Incidentally, it is extremely unfair to General 
Smuts. 





Tue triumph of the Suffrage has come, after all, with 
general éclat, even with a universal prostration before 
the triumphal car of Womanhood. The conqueror marches 
on; the burning mountain is scaled ; the sham flames die 
down ; Briinnhildeds quite prettily and peacefully rescued, 
But these are appearances. Behind this pleasant ending 
lie more than two generations of toil, battle, defeat, 
disillusion, and, at the last turning but one, despair. 
Suffragettism is well forgotten now; but there is no 
wisdom at all in forgetting that hundreds of women 
laid their loves and lives on the altar of women’s rights 


long before its gift was visible to them. Speakers, 


debaters, managers, organizers, thinkers, workers 
—what a commonwealth of energy the women’s 
movement has _ been! The war did not make 


these capacities: it merely revealed them by imposing a 
sudden strain on the nation which only the dis- 
appearance of the male State, and the creation instead 
of something like a real man-woman community, 
could meet. 


WE shall do well to expect from the release of the 
Irish prisoners no more and no less than a wise adminis- 
trative act can accomplish. It will, of course, make no 
difference to Sinn Fein’s policy of standing out from the 
Convention. The Sinn Feiners did not ask for release ; 
they asked (and struck) for treatment as prisoners of 
war, and in furtherance of their demand for an Irish 
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representation at the Peace Conference. On the other 
hand, the change of temper, the lifting of the brooding 
and even furious spirit of extreme Nationalism, is the 
proper fruit of the release, and will, I believe, be realized. 
The Convention will meet in a comparative calm, 
appropriate to a debate on government, not in the whirl 
of a cyclone. That is no small advantage; but the 
difficulties of machinery remain. I believe that Mr. 
Duke adheres to his resolve to abstain from Chairman- 
ship. Personally, I think he would have done well ; and 
if the chief Executive officer in Ireland can help to frame 
a Home Rule Bill in a British Cabinet, his hand should 
not be held from a similar job in the chair of an Irish 
Convention. But he has decided; and there is no other 
choice of equal excellence. Dr. Bernard, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, is, however, a not impossible and 
not at all a bad alternative. He wants a settlement; he 
has moderating influence with his brethren, and if cold, 
is something of a statesman. The Catholic representa- 
tion—the Archbishop of Cashel, Dr. MacRory, Dr. 
O’Donnell, and Dr. Kelly—will be strong, and I 
should say anti-Partitionist. The Convention is not free 
of the special weakness which attaches to its undue size, 
and the inadequacy of a good many of the administrative 
types, such as the Chairmen of the County Councils, that 
will appear on it. But it will contain elements of dis- 
tinction, experience, and fineness of character, and these 
may succeed in stamping the Convention with their zeal 
and fertility of ideas. On the whole, I am inoderately 
hopeful. 


[ supPosE we ought to treat the purge of German 
titles from our Royal Family with all the seriousness in 
the world, and to be duly grateful for one English Earl 
the more and one or two “ Serene Highnesses’’ the less. 
[ did not know, living under the genial hand of 
“ Dora’’ and her sisterhood, that it was even legal! to 
substitute an English for a German name. But I suppose 
the King may do what the subject may not; and do it, I 
am sure, without any silly imputations on his honesty. 
Royalty thus follows the Socialist fashion, and becomes 
a sort of home guild in place of an organ of a kind of white 
internationalism. The change has its good side, but it 
emphasizes the merely ornamental and figurative side of 
Monarchy, and limits its knowledge. Good international 
sovereigns, as in some ways Queen Victoria and King 
Edward were, used not to be negligible assets in 
European politics. A crowned British aristocrat, of the 
home-keeping type, could not hope to count heavily in it. 


orp Buckmaster seems to have advanced a 
number of cogent reasons for not sending Lord 
Northcliffe to America, and also against putting him in 
direct correspondence with the Prime Minister. But 
he strangely omitted the equally impressive argu- 
ment for dispatching him there, or anywhere else 
at a suitably inconvenient distance from Printing 
House Square. Do usurping monarchs usually select 
their predecessor’s executioner for close attendance 
on their person? Lord Northcliffe, as the “ New 
York Tribune” has reminded us, was functus 
officio, so far as the domesticities of our politics were 
concerned. Having killed Mr. Asquith, he had been 
left with only one more Prime Minister to slay. Mr. 
George, who is quick at the uptake, naturally decided 
that he would rather not be IT. It is difficult to 
express these things Parliamentarily, even in the 
midst of a European War. But I should have thought 
they lay so close to the truths that politicians do really 
understand that even a debate in the House of Lords 
could throw no clearer light on them. 


I mer Lord Dewar a few days before his sudden and 
unexpected death, of whic his appearance gave no 
sign. I suppose I may record the coincidence that his 
talk was entirely, and even passionately, on the subject 
of communication between the living and the dead, and 
that he insisted, not merely as a believer, but as a 
lawyer judging evidence, that Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
“Raymond ”’ had given this faith of his a new and 
strong foundation. We half-arranged to discuss the 





thing further, and for me to put my scepticism before 
him and to hear his criticisms of its evidential value. 
His faith may be confirmed and my doubts resolved ; or 
an eternal shadow may lie on both. But at the time I 
thought his interest marked enough to be strange; and 
I think it a little stranger now. 





Apropos of Mr. Davies’s ‘‘ Autobiography of a Super 
Tramp,’’ Mrs. Asquith sends me this pleasant story :— 


“Walking along the moor at Glen as I often did 
alone in summer, the rain:came down, and I saw a 
tramp taking shelter under a peat stack. He had an 
umbrella, and was eating his dinner. I sat down by 
his side and entered into a rather detached conversation. 
I was afraid I should bore him, but to my pleasure he 
asked me if I wanted anything to eat. I said I wasn’t 
hungry; it was too hot. So he lit his pipe and I my 
cigarette. I looked at him and said, ‘Where are you 
going?’ ‘That,’ he said, ‘depended on one or two 
things.’ ‘Do tell me,’ I asked, ‘what determines your 
course on the moor or the road?’ He answered, ‘I 
always turn my back to the wind.’ Surely vagrancy can 
go no further! My friend took me some way back home 
under his umbrella.”’ 





Let me add a correction as to the sale of Mr. 
Davies’s book. It has been a success. The first edition, 
the publisher assures me, was of 1,500 copies, and each 
of the three reprints has been of 1,000. 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Hetters. 


TO OUT-HEROD HEROD. 


Ir has generally been held that there were certain things 
an honorable man would sooner die than do. Before 
1914, indeed, it was still held that there were some things 
a fighting people would not do, even to their enemies. 
Promiscuous slaughter of non-combatants was among 
these things. No crimes of Germany have awakened such 
unspeakable abhorrence as the murder of innocent 
villagers in Belgium and France by German soldiery, and 
the use of aircraft to rain death on the population of our 
towns. Now we are told by a thousand voices and a 
thousand pens that it is our duty to imitate these crimes 
and to better the instruction of our enemies, regardless of 
the self-evident truth that in a competition of criminality 
it is the greatest criminal that will win. It is, indeed, 
pretended that these imitative reprisals are not them- 
selves crimes, but only the fit penalties or retribution for 
the crimes of our enemy. Now it is true that behind 
each one of these murders from the sky there stands a 
criminal, the German commander who has ordered the 
creatures at his disposal to throw these bombs. There 
would be some “ fitness’? in the penalty, if this com- 
mander could be caught and bombed. Nay, some lesser 
measure of guilt may lie upon those who, having at least 
the option of being shot, consent to be the instruments 
of his command. If, then, our airmen bring down 
an aeroplane bent on this evil quest, we recognize 
the appropriateness of the death penalty thus meted out 
to its occupants. But in the new outcry for reprisals, 
it is not pretended that the fitness of the punishment has 
any reference to the person of the criminal, or, strictly 
speaking, to the nature of the act designated a reprisal. 
The heart of the matter is conveyed in a single 
word in an article of last Sunday’s ‘“‘ Observer,”’ which, 
in our judgment, marks a record in the moral and 
intellectual havoc wrought by war. When one of these 
atrocious acts has been committed, ‘‘ There is a demand 
that something shall happen for this.’’ Readers of this 
article will recognize that “something” means that 
what shall happen, and to whom it shall happen, are 
deemed irrelevant considerations. In a word, “ some- 


thing ’’ means “ anything ’’ that is big enough and bad 


enough. There have been proposals that the Allies 
should insist upon the persons issuing such infamous 
orders as led to the worst atrocities in France or Belgium 
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being given up to condign punishment before consenting 
to make peace. Were this feasible, it would certainly 
satisfy the sense of justice. The ‘‘ Observer,” however, 
puts out no such demand, nor does its conception of 
reprisals pay the least regard to the person of the criminal. 
Germans have done this; let us pay back Germans in 
their own coin, as much coin as possible, and any 
Germans. The cry for reprisals is one for promiscuous 
vengeance—in a word, for “ something to happen.’’ And 
yet not quite undirected, if we follow out the general 
purport of the advice offered in the press. It is true that 
retribution is not to fall upon the German com- 
manders, who are the real criminals, or even on their 
human instruments. But reprisals are to imitate the 
nature of the crimes. We cannot kill the right Germans, 
so let us kill some other Germans, any Germans, in some- 
thing like the same criminal and cruel way which was 
employed in killing our people. Now, our people who 
were killed were ordinary civilians, going about their 
innocent avocations, in unfortified towns. Let us, there- 
fore, kill ordinary civilian Germans, similarly innocent 
and unprotected. But let us kill more of them with 
methods of more frightfulness. German airmen, with all 
their efforts, have done comparatively little damage to 
our towns, and the number of people they have killed 
amounts to a few hundred. But we ought to be able to 
do better than this. “ By inexorable concentration, by 
a consecutive series of attacks, we can destroy some 
German town without regard to any monument it may 
contain.” If we could thus wipe out the whole popula- 
tion of a good-sized German town, the Germans would 
squeal.”’ “ They will stop it when they get the worst of 
it, and not before.’’ Here we stray into the only so-called 
argument for reprisals, the contention that this promis- 
cuous punishment will stop a repetition of the crime. 
But what ground can there be for supposing it will have 
any such effect? The purpose generally attributed to 
this policy of frightfulness is that it will injure the 
moral of the nation and cause us to “cry’”’ for peace. 
We know that it has no such effect. But this panicky 
talk of reprisals is more likely to confirm the German 
belief in the general psychological value of their air 
policy than anything else. Our imitation of their fright- 
fulness will seem to them an admission of its efficacy. 
The idea that the German High Command will stop a 
mode of warfare whose value is thus attested, because 
of the sufferings inflicted on their civil population, is too 
childish to need refutation. Has German militarism ever 
been sensitive about the pains and sacrifices of civilians? 

No; this argument about the efficacy of reprisals 
in stopping German frightfulness is not seriously believed 
even by those who put it forth. It is merely a mock- 
rational cover for the very natural demand for vengeance 
which an outrage evokes. ‘The craving is for vengeance, 
sometimes called punishment, sometimes retribution, 
sometimes deterrent, but as such always invalidated, as 
we have shown, by the lack of just direction. The 
indulgence in this craving soon destroys all capacity of 
reasoning. As any stick is good enough to beat a dog 
with, so any argument is good enough to justify revenge. 
Let us give two or three instances. The first two are 
appropriately contained in letters of eminent Churchmen. 
No one will feel the least surprise that we should turn 
to the Churches for the quintessential doctrine of anti- 
Christ. The Rev. J. S. Roose (President of the Metro- 
politan Free Church Federation) is quite sure that his 
sacred Master would not have disapproved reprisals, and 
concludes a letter to the ‘‘ Times’’ with the following 
clinching argument: “If a man attacked my children, 
I should knock the brute down without the slightest 
hesitation.” Very likely ; but how is this relevant to the 
case of a reprisal in which you invite another man to 
knock down, not this brute, not even the children of this 
brute, but somebody else’s children who were not even 
there when your children were attacked? No; the only 
approach to an argument—and what an argument !—is 
presented by the Dean of Salisbury in the shape of a plea 
for collective responsibility. 


“c 


“Must not the punishment of a criminal necessarily 
afflict his family, the sins of the father being visited on 
the children? The crime of attacking non-combatant 





men, women, and children should certainly be punished, 
and so punished as to be a deterrent, even though the 
criminal’s punishment afflict his family.’ 


But see what a mixed state of mind is produced in 
a Dean who quits the clear teaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Either the Dean envisages the whole 
German nation as the criminal, or else only the persons 
responsible for the deeds for which reprisals are to be 
made. But if the former, why talk of the family of the 
criminal? Every Hun, man, woman, or child, is the 
criminal. If the latter, certain Germans ure guilty, 
but you do not propose to afflict these men or even their 
families. By reprisals you propose to afilict the families 
of other Germans, who were perfectly innocent of this 
offence, while you let off the actual criminals. By 
punishing the wrong Germans every time, we are 
deterring the right Germans from repeating their 
crimes! But what do the criminal Germans care about 
the sufferings of their fellow-Huns so long as they get 
off scot-free ? : 

From the spiritual incitements to infanticide thus 
furnished by the Dean and the Rev. J. S. Roose (for 
killing German babies is implicitly contained in the 
proposed act of reprisal), we turn with feelings of relief 
to the argument from precedent furnished by another 
“Times ’’ contributor : . 


“ Why this squeamishness about reprisals? Reprisals 
have been an accepted principle of British Government 
for a hundred years or more. When a trader or 
missionary has been murdered in the South Sea Islands, 
a British man-of-war has promptly sailed round and 
subjected the village and villagers to a severe bombard- 
ment and ‘searched’ the neighboring thickets in case of 
inhabitants having deserted the village for safety.” 


No nonsense here about the particular criminal! 
One “ nigger” is as good to shoot as another, and if his 
wife and piccaninnies get shot too, why so many fewer 
“inhabitants’’! And this English gentleman con- 
cludes with the pertinent question, “ Are the Huns a 


higher race than the South Sea Islanders?’’ The 
“Observer,’’ again, is indignant at the “ignoble”’ 
suggestion that we can’t out-Hun the Huns. “It is 


said that Germans will always beat us at this business 
of retaliation. That is as untrue as ignoble. We have 
the technical and industrial predominance. We only 
lack the grave will to use it.’” What the “ Observer re 
means by “grave will’’ may be gathered from an 
earlier paragraph, in which we are told. that “ No one 
should venture to protest against reprisals unless they 
have personally suffered from air-raids.’’ That is to 
say, only the grief-stricken and distracted relatives of 
the slain are qualified to adjudge the question of 
reprisals, or possess the “ grave will’’ to carry out the 
retribution. 

But turning once more from the ‘‘ Observer ’’ to the 
more serious case of the Dean and the Rev. J. S. Roose, 
we would refer these ecclesiastics to a passage of ancient 
Scripture—we hasten to disclaim the prejudicial imputa- 
tion of a Christian origin—in which is presented a really 
valuable commentary upon the ethics of reprisals. The 
story, according to Herodotus, runs thus. Certain 
heralds, sent by Darius to the Spartans demanding 
earth, as a token of subjection, were cast into a well. 
This sacrilegious act brought on Sparta the anger of 
Talthybius, the divine protector of heralds, and the 
Spartans could obtain no favorable omens. In these 
straits two Spartans of distinguished family volunteered 
to give satisfaction to Xerxes, the successor of Darius, 
for the maltreatment of his envoys, and were sent to the 
Medes for the purpose of being put to death. Arriving 
at Susa, they thus addressed Xerxes :-— 


“* King of the Medes, the Lacediemonians have sent 
us in return for the heralds who were killed at Sparta, 
to make satisfaction for them.’ On their saying this, 
Xerxes answered with magnanimity, that he would not 
be like the Lacedemonians, for that they had violated 
the law of all nations by murdering his heralds ; but he 
would not do the very thing which he blamed in them ; 
nor, by killing them in return, would relieve the 
Lacedremonians from guilt.” 
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BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. 


LUKE was a just man, but he did not love easily. He had 
an inquiring mind, always searching out causes, and he 
watched and weighed his fellow men before he joined his 
mind to theirs. He was a physician, and he followed 
Jesus at first because he was curious to see him heal 
disease. Afterwards he followed him because he loved 
him. Luke met all men with curiosity, but John met 
them with love. John would have loved even the 
Pharisees, if any man could love a Pharisee; but Luke 
hated them because they sought to stop inquiry. It 
seemed to come easy to John to love. There was no 
bitterness in him, and even if he spoke harshly of evil- 
doers, when he met them face to face he was always ready 
to love them. It was small wonder that men made him 
their friend. Luke was sure of himself. If he did not 
know, he felt he would some day find knowledge; but 
John was meek at heart. He was always prone to believe 
that other men knew better than he did, and that, I 
think, was why he loved Jesus. He leant on him, finding 
rest in him from his own uncertainty. For there was no 
uncertainty in Jesus. His speech was direct and swift, 
and his look a keen sword. I have seen him cow even the 
Pharisees. That Sabbath day when he healed the man 
with the withered arm, his speech was like a fierce flame, 
and the Pharisees could not stand before it. Let me tell 
you about it. 

There had been much talk of Jesus and of how he 
spent the seventh day. The Pharisees condemned him, 
and said he did evil because he walked and talked with his 
friends on the Sabbath, even though they knew that most 
of his friends worked for their bread on six days of the 
week, and if they had not used the leisure of the seventh 
would have seen little of Jesus. But the Pharisees 
grumbled, for, look you, the Pharisees were tyrants. 
What matter, they said in their hearts, that the Romans 
rule over men’s bodies if we can tie their souls. So they 
strove always to bind men by their rules. They rebuked 
Luke because he was curious to inquire into things, and 


they condemned him when he made answer and 
questioned them, disputing their authority. So, too, 


they who toiled not sought to parcel out the leisure that 
the seventh day brought to men like Peter, whose days 
were spent in labor. They hated Jesus, who spoke 
against their rules and wished men to be happy, and 
therefore they tried always to trap him in argument and 
put him in the wrong before the people. 

That Sabbath morning Luke and I had followed 
Jesus and John and the others through the cornfields, 
and as we weit Luke talked to me of Jesus and of how 
he answered the Pharisees. 

‘‘ Not once have I seen him snared by them,’’ he 


said. ‘‘ He knows the law better than they do, and when 
they come in their long garments, with texts on their 


lips, he answers them out of the Scriptures and confounds 
them. Were you there when they rebuked him because 
Peter’s hands were dirty? ”’ 

‘“No,’’ I answered, ‘‘ a man of Peter’s trade would 
be hard put to it if he had always to keep his hands 
clean.’’ 

‘Ah, but he was eating,’’ Luke made reply. ‘‘ It 
was by the lake, and the fishermen had pulled up their 
and were to their bread when the 
up. Peter and the rest were sweaty and 
dirty after their morning’s work (they had been on the 
lake since dawn), while the Pharisees were clean and cool 
in their unstained robes. They stood and watched Peter 
break his bread. James, too, had dirty hands, and the 
Pharisees watched him too, and the others as well. 
When they had gazed their fill (and no man likes to be 
gazed at when at meat), they said to Jesus: 

‘«* Why do you not see to it that your disciples follow 
the traditions of our ’ Their hands are 
defiled.’ Peter flushed to the eyes. He takes offence 
easily, as you know, but it was an affront to him, and 
the others were hurt, too. Jesus looked at their faces, 
and when he saw they were hurt he spoke swiftly. 

““*Tt is easy for those who toil not to be clean. 
Peter’s hands are dirty now, for he is working for the 
living of his wife and mother. Is it not God’s command- 
ment that you honor your father and mother?’ 


1 . 
poats, about 


eat 


Pharisees came 


ancestors ? 





‘‘ Mathias made answer that it was also the law to 
wash before eating.”’ 

** Mathias,’’ I cried, ‘‘ was Mathias there? ’’ 

“ He was one of them,’’ said Luke. “I do not 
know if Jesus had heard of him. I do not think he had. 
But let me tell, and you shall judge. While Mathias 
spoke Jesus watched his face, and when he had finished 
speaking he still watched for a space before he answered. 
Then he said: 

“* Tsaiah spoke well when he said of hypocrites— 
“they honor me with their lips, but their hearts are far 
from me.’’—Which is better? To eat with hands soiled 
in the service of your parents, like Peter here, or to keep 
clean hands while neglecting to serve them? Does it 
suffice to pay lip-service to your parents and leave them 
to hunger? Is God so small that he approves when you 
purchase honor for yourselves by giving to him what 
ought to keep others from want?’ 

‘‘ Mathias was abashed, and had no answer. I do 
not know if Jesus knew of his gifts to the Temple or if 
he but read his heart. What think you?’’ 

‘* Are his parents in poverty?’’ I asked. 

‘Tt is said so,’’ answered Luke. ‘‘ There was much 
talk about it when the High Priest praised him for his 
gifts.’”’ 

“Tf Jesus had been told he would not have spoken,”’ 
I said. ‘“ He read his heart.’’ 

“T thought it must be as you say,” said Luke. 
“ For afterwards he called them and said that his mean- 
ing was that nothing could defile a man but his own evil 
thoughts, and all the imaginations that coming out from 
him end in evil deeds. Eating with dirty hands could 
but defile his body, but would leave his soul untouched.’’ 

“ And Mathias? ’’ I asked. 

“He went humbly away, separating himself from 
the others. I think Jesus did but read his heart, and 
Mathias knew, for he was ashamed.”’ 

By this time we had reached the end of the corn 
land, and on the track beyond we saw a group of men 
standing. 

“ See, the Pharisees are lying in wait for him. Let 
us hear what they have to say,’’ said Luke. And we 
went forward to join Jesus and the others. 

Some of the disciples as they walked through the 
field had plucked the ears of corn, and, idly rubbing 
them between their palms, had blown away the chaff, 
and were chewing the grain. There is a clean taste about 
grain rubbed straight from the ear, and it is pleasant 
to eat. 

““They have a grievance to put before him,’’ 
whispered Luke. ‘‘ What have they fastened on now?’’ 

The spokesman of the Pharisees was a tall, old man 
with narrow eyes and hard lips. He pointed to Peter. 

‘ Look,’’ he said to Jesus, ‘‘ why are your disciples 
doing what is not allowed on the Sabbath? ’’ 

Jesus’s eyes followed the gesture of the Pharisee, 
and for a moment he searched Peter to see what was 
wrong. Then his eyes fell on Peter’s jaws, which were 
still working, and when he saw the grain in his hands 
he smiled as he turned to the Pharisees. 

‘Ts it the grain?’’ he asked. His eyes were clear 
and gay, and in his face, burnt brown by the sun, was 
the joy of a young man who rejoices in life. 

‘‘ Have you never read what David did when he was 
hungry?’’ he said to the Pharisees, and he smiled at 
them even as he caught them in their own trap. It was 
as if he would have had them also for friends, for he 
mocked them gaily as friend mocks friend. 

‘‘Do you not remember that he went into the 
Temple with his friends and asked the High Priest to 
give him the Holy Bread, and the High Priest gave them 
the bread for which David had asked? ’’ 

The Pharisees were silent. No man gave back smile 
for smile. 

Jesus spoke on, still smiling. 

‘‘ And do not the Priests in the Temple break the 
Sabbath every seventh day, and yet are not counted 
guilty? ’’ 

‘Tt is not the same thing, 
eagerly. 

‘“Why not?’’ asked Jesus 


” 


said the Pharisee 
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‘David was about the king’s business,’’ said the 
old man. 

“ Are not these men about the business of God?’’ 
asked Jesus. ‘‘ They have toiled all the week, and rest 
now to prepare for the toil of another week. Is not that 
the business of God?’’ 

‘‘They are only fishermen, but the Priests are the 
servants of God,”’ said the old man, sourly. 

‘Are not these men also the servants of God?’’ 
Jesus questioned, but the Pharisee would not answer. 

‘‘They are not as David or as the Priests,’’ he 
repeated doggedly. ‘‘ They are only fishermen, and they 
are breaking God’s law.’”’ 

And the other Pharisees murmured agreement. 

The gaiety left the face of Jesus, and the mirth 
departed from his speech. 

“Where did you learn God’s law, you who know 
nothing of God himself? ’’ he said. ‘ Your talk of God 
is only hearsay, for if you had known him of yourselves 
you would know what he meant when he said, ‘I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice,’ and you would not have 
condemned the guiltless. Your only knowledge of God 
is what you have heard other men tell of him. You have 
no friendship with him yourselves, for if you were his 
friends you would know that he made the Sabbath for 
men and not men for the Sabbath. Come, let us go,’’ he 
said to the disciples, and went on, leaving the Pharisees 
in the roadway. 

“They are angry because they cannot find an 
answer,’’ said Luke; and we joined ourselves on to Jesus 
and walked with him. 

It was as if a cloud had come over the sun, for the 
joy had died out of him and his face was sad. 

“The Pharisees seek to tie all men down by their 
own rules,’’ he said, and Luke questioned : 

“ Are there to be no rules? ’’ 

“Rules forced upon a man against his will from 
without must be broken, or his soul is lost,’’ said Jesus. 
“It is only the rules to which a man consents within 
himself that can stand. The Pharisees make their own 
opinions rules for all, and so lay burdens too heavy to be 
borne upon the shoulders of men. They do not wish men 
to be happy.’’ 

“ They are against all those who search for truth,”’ 
said Luke, and Jesus smiled upon him as he answered: 

* All men are far from Truth, but those who put 
the Law before kindliness will never find it. The 
Pharisees err because they do not know that if a man 
love not he cannot have vision.”’ 

Luke questioned him further, seeking to find how 
the Pharisees had fallen into error, and how love could 
give them vision, and Jesus smiled again as he answered 
him. 

“Tt is because of the hardness of their hearts. They 
mistrust all men, therefore their eyes are holden.”’ 

And when Luke questioned still more, he said :— 

“See you, are not we all members one of another, 
and therefore how can one man find truth for himself? 
If his opinions make him hate his fellow men, let him 
cast them out, for he may be sure he is far from God 
when he is divided from his fellows.”’ 

“ But he may know more than they, and they be 
unwilling to listen to him,’’ said Luke. — . 

“ Let him keep silent, then, and love his neighbor, 
and his reward will follow,’’ said Jesus. 

By this time we had come to the synagogue, and 
Jesus led the way into it. The Pharisees had gone round 
by another way, and when we went in, it was full of them 
and their friends. Jesus went apart and prayed in 
silence, and for a time we prayed also, and then Luke 
touched me and I looked round 

The Pharisees were thronged together, and in their 
midst, slowly pushing his way forward, wasa man. His 
garments were old, and as he pushed his way, he looked 
from face to face as if seeking someone 

“See, his arm is withered. He seeks Jesus. He 
would be healed,”’ said Luke, and, as he spoke, the man 
caught sight of Jesus, who had finished his prayer, and 
who stood alone, the Pharisees having fallen back on all 
sides of him. The man pushed on through the crowd, till 
he came to within a few paces of Jesus. Here he stopped, 














and, with the Pharisees thronged behind him, stood still 
and looked at Jesus. He spoke no word, nor did the 
Pharisees, but each man in his heart knew that the man 
pleaded for healing. 

Jesus looked at the man, with his useless arm and 
that woeful entreaty in his eyes. Then he looked round 
the circle of Pharisees, his gaze dwelling on one face after 
another, as if seeking leave to help. No man answered 
that look. Then Jesus said to the man:— 

“Stand forth in the middle,’’ and the man, poor, 
pitiable creature, stepped forth, his ragged haik hanging 
from him in such wise that his withered arm could be seen 
of all men and his misery made manifest. 

Again Jesus made question of the faces round him, 
and with wonder, as if, having shown them the man’s 
misery, he marvelled that they could withhold leave to 
show mercy. There was neither pity nor mercy in those 
bitter faces, and after a silence, Jesus spoke :-— 

“ Ts it lawful to do good on the Sabbath? ”’ he asked, 
“or only harm? May I save life, or only destroy it?”’ 

There was no answer. No matter what the misery, 
rules must not be broken. The man must suffer. 

Once more, for the last time, Jesus searched their 
faces, and then, suddenly, his eyes lit up, and it was as if 
a lightning had flashed across the synagogue. His anger 
was so vivid and strong that the Pharisees fell back in 
fear, and huddled one upon another. 

Jesus turned to the man and spoke : 

“ Stretch forth your hand! ’”’ he commanded, and the 
power that went from him to the man was a power that 
confounded and conquered tyranny. The man, his plead- 
ing dog’s eyes still fixed on Jesus’s face, stretched forth 
his hand, and to the amazement of all men, it was whole. 

It was after that healing that the Pharisees began to 
plot how to kill him. But I will tell you of that another 
time. 


Detters to the Editor. 


WHAT ALSACE-LORRAINE THINKS 

Str,—In your issue of the 9th inst., you state ‘ what 
Alsace thinks to-day we do not know.”’ Surely it is not difficult 
to ascertain the thoughts and feelings of the inhabitants of 
Alsace, and the German Government and the Press themselves 
have supplied us with the key to what seen 
able riddle. 

1. Ninety per cent. of the letters sent by Alsatians and 
Lorrainers to their relatives on the German front contain incite- 
ments to desertion. (Statement of the German Minister of War 
in the Reichstag.) Why? 

» 


s to you an unfathom 


Hermann Wendel, in a Hamburg paper, said a few days 


ago that, since the outbreak of war, the German 





military 

authorities in Alsace had done their utmost to alienate the 
sympathies of the native population. Why? 

3. Hundreds of the leading citizens of Alsace-Lorraine were 

earried off to Germany at the end of July, 1914, and are 


interned or imprisoned to this day. Why? 

4. No Alsatian or Lorrainer serving in the German Army 
must be employed as orderly, secretary, despatch bearer, or i 
any capacity whatsoever where he might get a knowledge of 
the military organization See the confidential Order « 18 


German War Office, dated January, 1916 Why? 

5. Many thousands of men of military age from every town 
and village of the two provinces have joined the French Armies 
Why? 

6. Alsatian women and girls have been sent into Germar 
to do forced labor like tl 
France and Belgium. Why? 

The only answer to be inferred from these questions is 


lV 


unhappy people of the North of 


that Alsace-Lorraine is not German; it is, unfortunately, in 
German hands, but its people act, feel, and thin! 


K t 


’ t to-day as 
they did in 1871, 1874, and in the 40 years that have gone by 


g 
since. In peace and in war they have unceasingly been against 
Germany, and an Alsatian who knows his country and his 
people is forced to the conclusion that, when a statement such 


as the one at the head of this letter, is put forward, no action, 


no word of our eountrymen at home, however sincere, can 
carry conviction: a striking contrast to the attitude of the 
German mind, which has never had any doubt as to the state 
of feelings in Alsace-Lorraine.—Yours, &c., 


S. RANDOLPH 
18, Green Street, London, W.C. June 18th, 1917 
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Srr,—Your suggestk that this problem is one that 
should b left for local d sion, raises a question of first 
class magnitude which surely merits further discussion. Is 
Europe to be compulsorily re-settled on the system of great 
centralized States or on pires inherited from sixteenth 
cel Spain to seventeenth and eighteenth century France, 





or may we not rather look forward to extending a Federal 












































system, or systems, on the model of Switzerland, the true and 
cent pean democracy) 
er system was forced on Europe historically by 
nd I of ¥ r, from which he r moun ns and her 
po} t saved Switzerland. But the centralized State 
1 itself s fallen into d ite, as promoting the very 
wars [ i professes to del e League of 
Wat I I< as ft x a The essence 
of 1a Leag is t prot on it to small States as 
well as big ones. 
Under se circumstances, is not Alsace-Lorraine the 
é or setting ) an extension of the Swiss system of 
poverument ! Like Switzerland, Alsace-Lorraine shares two 
he ges < old Ger! y and « Ira Over large 
parte n ong s Gel t strong culture 
tradition is Fre as was so often t case in the older Ger- 
ma Is ot « ~ it a ca il confederation on the 
Swiss model is the natural government ior such prov § 
rather Or I I Frat or Germany? 
Cannot epende this form be the third alternative open 
t i ) 1 It s 1 be open also to neighboring 
< r this Federation, and thus might be rebuilt 
tl great n e kingdom” of earlier times. Just as the 
Swiss ca e La and ‘J ‘ ] s in freedom i 
their I tic ‘ d be mbined here 1 the new 
Al Lx \ T aI l f of suggestion for 
t 4 r A oi: parts of tl 3 s, and of 
Ger é 
\r e to be sl » for ever to various methods of per- 
I uting ra s m of State ment, h 
Fi < 1 } is broug Europe to 
‘ , WwW r orga a perhens the 
exp . L, I at + jeas promote ais 
cu ‘ e] S ‘ not « for e-Lorraine, 
I , o which we desire to seé government 
a] + 9 
\ F- we 7 rr hal of regarding 
Switzer S é ind the ce ralized staté the 
I r f ? “ v t 16 there to prevent f thev 
v ~ fr 1 confederati« which 
I A r y R towards the sea Youre 
a 
SYBELLA BRANFORD. 
rk J rl f J g Y a letter ir 
vw rr ) L ¢ i fe to decide tl 
‘ Lorrain 
« vO! - 
87 many Pr an officials 
‘ re re ‘ 
( ’ . . ants I am w o 
fur r 1 ri }’y < of course, & ile 
4 1 t and ignorance co 
y ry <¢ ro f vou ] 
‘ rr , rs of f ne 
I ! J i " states as fi . 
Lar Ger J 6-Lothr 
or t ’ ‘ ey hart 
. « I ir 6 
t re of QT ‘ 
apelin L, was < tv of the 
En IY ry J ) t was 
incor px So far the Harmeworth “ Encyclo 
pa 1 d 
I « A tie n of r readers 
\ I of Lory é ee the large number of 
si Ge! i Wit e exceptio 
ol . I Lori ‘ the names aré 
Ger Ge! fore x70 < during the 
Ir « of é ' ' 6 wer iy ' loa ty 
Ir I lor St: pburg and M iouse for 
M I t mes is Germa If 
t ‘ I ol S ‘ V find that 
‘ y , Ger ] wi sur a ajter 
au rs P 
l t < v car on! ascertalr the 
bein . i I by a ple cu and iz 
the fa o! Ory «< . for a frontier provinces 
T : . ip 
- : Here Can be ( Ble t they have a claim to 
‘ ni , At . but choice given them should 


not only be between French and German membership, but also 
that of complete independence. : 

If I were an inhabitant, I would decide for the latter, and 
seek to secure my economical future in an attachment to 
Switzerland in the south and Luxembourg and Belgium in the 
north, with the port of Antwerp as the natural outlet to the 
sea. 

If you look again at the map, you can easily see what such 
an arrangement would mean, i.e., @ complete separation of 
France and Germany, and whatever may become of the idea 
of the “fraternity of nations,” this arrangement would, with 
a few minor frontier adjustments, do away for all time with 
the eternal feud between these two nations.—Yours, &c., 

3. A. 8. 


AN AMERICAN VICTORY IN 1920? 


It is of vital importance that we should realize how 





tl policy of the Allies is now drifting. Russia has made 
t « that, so far as she is concerned, the evacuation of all 
conquered territory by the enemy is the only term of peace 


which she regards as indispensable. The other object, the 
liberation of subje ct people s, is a desirable obj ct to be secured 
by negotiation, not an indispensable object to be fought for. 
zes the deadly p ril to herself 


and Europe of making a separate peace, even if that peace 


At the same time, she recogn 





seemed to obtain the term she considers indispensable. This 
being the situation in Russia, it has been open to the other 
either to make their war aims square with those of 


la, or to try to coerce Russik r the war for 





nto continuil 
a number of other objects in addition to ‘no annexation,” 

others, in her eyes, unde- 
sirable. France insists that the war must go on until the land 
as a matter of property- 


right and without reference to the desire of the population. 





some desirable, though not essent 





lsace-Lorraine is restored to 





le,’ and adds 
rn- 
led 


to Poland. Mr. Wilson then comes in with an express repudia- 


Our Government endorses this ‘ indispensa 
another, which it imputes to the present Russian Gove 
inent, viz., the wresting of Posen from Germany to be ad 


tion of the Russian formula of “no annexation,”’ or the status 
guo ante of 1914, and a demand for a large undefined programme 
of se libe r 9 


n’’ as “‘indispensable.’”’?’ When America was out 
Mr. Wilson stood for ‘‘ Peace without Victory.” 


a is in, a military vict 








© indispensable as 





ace. To Russia none of 
indispensable’’ terms. Still less indis- 
demands for the break-up of the Austro- 
for the partition of Asiatic Turkey, the 


} 


ie German Colonies, and the policy of trade 


to any tolerable y 








war Russia 18 awar tinued 
idhesion to these added obiects as lays into 
the h ls of the German bitter-ende “attain- 
ment of t peace which she craves nd more 





ie Allies must be aware that, 


, 
] 
heir added indispensables may not 








R i peace, 1t must gre atly weaken her 

f t and her fig! g efforts. It is pretty 

evid at mize this inevitable result of their 

ref l to a pt the Russian formula, and that, instead of 

looking, as heretofore, to the millions of potential Russian 

soldiers to win the war, they are now looking to the millions 

of p 1 American soldiers. This, we gather, is the latest 

nop Wi i tL means ma } thu expre ssed in the lar guage 

of ‘The New Republic, the stout advocate of American 

é < WaT 

r 1 t l t t, be 

‘ 1 < ] yroken 

< J ‘ r © I ‘ one so 

ted i 1 i i until 

j tot nsport 

A 1920 « required 

| I but it 

J ( Repub] may be right or wrong in its belief 

nat ( t« pt to force this effort and e6acrificé upon America 

I g revolution far more bloody and dr: e than the 

r ‘ n R a.’ But what is to be the attitude of sane 

men in this country towards this prospect of the continuance 

of war © 1920, on the chance that Russia holds to the Alliance 

for « jects yme ol hich ¢ hats ind that America is com 

pletely militarized without a revolution and is able to put 

her millic into Europe? Had we not better revise and 

) ate our dispel sable conditio: mak ng them conform with 

he origin: defensive objects for which we entered the war, 

remo g dded propos Is fay he liberation of subject 
oples whether of the Centra] Powers or of the Allie 

to the category of ‘‘negotiables,’’ withdrawing the after-war 

proposals of the Paris Kconomic Conference, and definitely 

bandoning the demand for a military victory as the essential 


prel minary to the consideration of any terms of peace? 


The retention of this last demand is the blind spot in the 


Governments and peoples. A military victory, in 


the dramatic mode of a Waterloo or a Sedan, cannot be got. 
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If it could, it is doubtless arguable that it might have a | mentioned book was, I understand, chosen deliberately instead 
salutary effect in breaking the confidence of the German pcople of “‘Guild Socialism,” because authors wished to avoid 
in German militarism. But a victory by the joint operation the suggestion of connection with Utopia, which is usually 
of attrition and starvation would only prove to the German the effect of the word ** Socialism.’’ ‘“ National Guild 1dvo 
public what they knew before—that they could not stand up cate the final control of individual industries by a national 
against the pressure of the whole outside world for an indefinite council of representatives from all guilds. And Mr. Orage, 
time. It could produce no “change of heart.’’ the part author of the book, has recently denounced the action 
I § ] : 
Even interpreted in a military sense, it would only teach of the Seamen’s Union as both fatuous and criminal.—Yours, 
that German militarism was beaten, not because it was bad, &c., 
but because it was not strong enough. But, of course, this June 17th, 1917. E. A. S. 
attribution of psychological value to a military victory is not - 
really the result of reasonable calculation: it is only an S1r,—Mr. Stewart D. Headlam seems to resent ‘ 
emotional need bred of the fight. It is ‘‘ natural’? enough, and ment of THE NATION that a new orientation of L r is g 
explains why it is always more difficult to make peace than war. place, whose “ strongest intellectual attraction will towards 
Cannot our Government, however, perceive that this demand for Guild Socialism.’’ He asks is } gned ignora 
a military victory, as a prior indispensable to all consideration where he can find “a definite and authoritative statement of 
of peace, may involve such a prolongation of horror and destruc- what Guild Socialism is.’’ and he iwita of ¢ iin 
tion that political and industrial disturbances, both in Europe Tupper and Mr. Havelock Wils was “al of Guild 
and America, may force the Allies to an unsatisfactory peace? Socialiem.’’ Evidently, in spite of h wed need of a defi 
Is it a wise, or even a sane thing, to pay down several more nition, Mr. Headlam has already d ed that Meesrs. Tupper 
million lives for the distant and dubious prospect of an American and Wilson are the depositaries of the whole truth of Nati 
‘ I 
military victory by attrition in 1920 without taking every means Guilds! 
to ascertain whether the objects which are rightly indispensable For the enlightenment of vour corres) ton I ref 
cannot be got earlier, more certainly, and cheaper? So far, him to any of the following , might « 
every public utterance made by those who represent this country have found th definite ar ’ tative et é | 
has been calculated, and presumably intended, so to strengthen desires? (1) ‘‘ National Gu < | 4. R. Orag 
the hands of the German militarists in dealing with more published by Messrs. Bell & Sons Ltd.; (2 The Guild Idea 
moderate sections of opinion as to preclude all likelihood of An Appeal to the Public’’; (3) ‘‘ Nat 1 < ] An A 
any genuine offer of possible peace-terms. How long is this to Trade Unionists’’: (4) ** Towards a Miners’ G 
policy, based on the demand for a military victory of a sort “The Guildsman: A Monthly Journa i 
known now to be unattainable, to carry Europe further on the Victoria House Printing Co., 7 r Street. E 
road to ruin?—Yours, &c., each? Finally, I would sugg g I New Ag 
a, A. G. a weekly journal, price 6d., of wl 1 he 8 s hea 
June 20th, 1917. since it is ment l even in the politest I W 
[It would, we think, be a great mistake to assume that Mr. . has digested se | 
Wilson has changed the policy of internationalism on which 4UGICFOUS HIG QUeSstlo . : t \ st s 
: : . ¢ . - ly Pos 7 ] 1 T 
American intervention in the war, diplomatic and material, has to the or us oO KK ‘ og 
always been based.—EpD., THE NATION.] action was involved in the reiusal of the Sear Uni ‘ 
cetppmasamaaes illow Mr. M D« ild a M J os S< at 
WAR no Guild « 1 ive s ed ’ or ‘ S 
7 . . W Hou l ~) g Ss ¢ \ S 
SIR, I enclose here with a n extract from a letter lately E. A. B. 
received from a young officer which I hope may interest some June 17th, 1917. 
of your readers. I may add that the officer in question entered a 
- , tie. bY , nar We are obliged t ‘ < Xx 
the Army directly from a public school, and began his service Ep.. 1 x 
. . a | Eb., ATION 
in the trenches before he was nineteen.—Yours, «c. } ; HI 
T. S. Exrorv. a a 
18, Crawford Mansions, Crawford Street, W. 1. 
June 17th, 1917. 3 ™ 
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“*T need hard iv that on a great 1 ber of men war a | Neithe: | 
not produce this effect; of these the old 1 lar office! 1 tvp | P ee . . . 
blunt, kindly, jolly good fellows—who have never stopped to t k | And the end st by 
in their live . : 
1 ri he dead sl ip 1 
A NEW PARTY OF THE PEOPLE.” llow are they art i wl 
, 
Srk,—Will you allow me to supply the information which | hen 
Mr Stewart I) Headlam require concerning ** Guild They « ! { I 
Socialism ’’? the work from which originated the “ Guild To brn 
. 29 , , | 
Socialist idea promulgated at Leeds, was published by Bell ' ' 
‘ : Ene Oniyv the kit { ! \ 
& Sons, in 1914, at 5s., under the title, ** National Guild | 
, " “ }) 
The answer to M1 Headlam’s second question Whether the eee ae . ‘ 
action of the Seamen’s Union in refusing to transport Messrs | Pill of the n ty \ t i > 14 
MacDonald and Jowett is in accordance with the principl 3 Stands not a st 
of ** Guild Socialism,” is No The title chosen for the above | MARGARI SACK I 
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Tue “Nation” Orrice, Taurspay NiGHT. 
I following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


International Ideals.”” By B. Bosanquet 


The Choice Before Us. By G. Lowes Dickinson. Allen & 


Man and his Forerunners.”” By H. G. F. Spurrell. 

The Coming Polity \ 

L1aty aN Norgat - os 

at War.” By Patric] 
Williams & Norgate. 


By V. Branford and Patrick Geddes. 
I 


and Gilbert Slater. 







4s. 6d. 
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Whitaker’s Almanack ; (11) a volume of G. K. Chesterton’s 
Essays, or “Les Liaisons Dangereuses” by Choderlos de 
Laclos ; (12) a volume of W. W. Jacobs’s stories, probably 
“ At Sunwich Port.” It will be noticed that Captain Agate’s 
dozen is even larger than the familiar baker’s. 

¥ ¥ * 

Disputes on matters of taste have a perennial attrac- 
tion, and a list of books is a standing invitation to substi- 
tute another, or at the least to express dissent from some 
of the inclusions. To begin with some measure of agreement, 
I think Captain Agate is not far from the truth when he 
describes “ David Copperfield” as “the biggest-hearted novel 

en, except perhaps ‘Bleak House.’” It was Dickens’s 
own favorite. “To let you into a secret,” he wrote to Miss 
Mary Boyle, “I am not quite sure that I ever did like, or 
ever shall like, anything quite so well as ‘ Copperfield ’;”’ 
and he told another correspondent that the book was his 
favorite Its publication was the culminating point in 
Dickens's career, and if any of his novels is to find a place, 
“David Copperfield” is the one. I am less sure about the 
choice from Balzac. “La Cousine Bette” 
masterpiece, but so are “Eugénie Grandet,” Pere 
Goriot,’’ and ‘‘ Le Peau de Chagrin.’”’ And each of these 
has the further advantage that they are representative of 


is certainly a 
“Le 


one of the sections into which Balzac divided his “ Comédie 
Humaine ’—the first of the “ 
the second of the ‘“ Scénes de la Vie Parisienne.” 
third of the “Etudes Philosophiques.” 


has better title to a place than 


Scénes de la Vie de Province,” 
and the 
Any of the three 
L’Illustre Gaudissart,’’ and 
if I had to choose a single novel I would plump for “ Eugénie 
Grandet.”’ 

* * * 






Even admitting that a novel by Flaubert deserves a 
place in the dozen, my c : 1 not be “ L’Education 
Sentimentale.” Th: sentment of meanness, 

without glamor, and virtue 
cold-blooded and dull for my 


4 1ce@ woul ] 





' “unbroken prs 
eness, irresolution, vice 


without charm,” 





is far to 
ey. It is true that it contains the famous passage on 
1e funeral of M. Dambreuse, a passage of which Mr. George 
Moore has said that 





there are not more than forty people in 
appreciating it. Reluctant as I am 
to admit openly my shame, I fear that I have no title 
to an armchair in that select Academy. “TI do not 
attempt to defend this,” is Captain Agate’s comment on the 

History of Mr. Polly.” It is, however, one out of three of 
Mr. Wells’s novels that I would choose—the others are 

Kipps’’ and “Mr. Britling Sees it Through”; and, if 
1 defend them by saying that they seem to me 


s 
2 
4 
Gs 

- 
mo 


he three books in which the author seems to have preserved 
his interest in the characters right to the end. In some 


others he gives the impression that he grew a little tired of 
his own creations before the concluding chapter is reached. 
This is not the case in any of the three I have mentioned. 

* * * 


WaT seems to me most piquant about Captain Agate’s 


t to find ‘Les Liaisons Dangereuses ’’ of Choderlos de 

L s linked in a truly amazing liaison with Mr. Chester- 
ton’s Essays. ‘‘ Jes Liaisons Dangereuses”’ was published 
n 1782, the work of a young captain in the army, and the 


book at once became so famous that the names of Valmont 
and Madame de Tourvel were a 


those of Lx 


much on people’s lips as 
welace and Clarissa Harlowe. Grimm, Marmontel, 


and La Harpe, all wrote about it at length, and it shared 
] \ 
with the 


Mariage du Figaro” the distinction of being one 


of the most popular books among the leaders of the French 
Revolution When La Fayette was made prisoner by the 
4 trial in 1792, the only | ok found in his baggage was 
2 copy of “ Les Liaisons Dangereuses Though now almost 
forgotten, the book has had a great influence upon a certain 
schoo] of writers. Taine was impressed by its psychok gical 
depth; Baudelaire admired it; the Goncourts described it 
s ‘admirable and execrable’”’; M. Paul Bourget—in an 
earlier phase of his career—classed it as “the masterpiece 
r novels of analysis Perhaps the best judgment of all 


was that of Louis Blanc who said that it is 


“Je plus pro 


ond des jivres impurs lo 
i 


couple such a book with Mr 


Chesterton's 


Essays, and to hesitate between them, is a 
proof that, in spite of the traditional inclusion of the Bible 
iKeS peare 


Captain Agate has the courage of his 


onvictions 
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explaining, in regard 


biography 


to some 


Reviews | 





THREE ENTHUSIASTS. 

‘Letters About Shelley: Interchanged by Three Friends, 
Edward Dowden, Richard Garnett, and W. M. Rossetti.” 
Edited by R.8. GARNETT. (Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


THERE have been few enthusiasts for literature more disin- 
The present 
book bears witness to the bounteous way in which he put 
his literary knowledge at the disposal others. It was one 
of the ambitions of his life to write a biegraphy of Shelley. 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti had a similar tion, and it was, if 
not the ambition, at least 

to do the same thing. 
had not 
Mr. Rossetti and Dowden were able 


terested and generous than Richard Garnett. 
of 
l 


ambi 


the destiny, of Professor Dowden 


This book would never have been 
with which 
for 
editorial 
Shelley 
quasi-official biographen 


the confidence 
to turn t 
graphical 


compiled if it been for 
Garnett 
? 


ad in their bir 


Dowden, 


assistance and ice 
to be 


app 
until Garnett made it clear 


and 
fused to accept the 
the 
that he was to: deeply in 
1 time for so 
But it was none the less the mark of a 


way so genially for another man to 


labors. sure, 1 


family’s offer t int him 
volved 
in British Museum business to fin large a task. 
fine temper to make 
step in and accomplish 
f life-work. 


what Garnett had hoped would be his chi 


Literary enthusiasm, we cannot help thinking, has 
p I 

declined somewhat since these letters were written. The 
modern man reads his contemporaries rather than the 


mighty dead. He is in rebellion against 
than a lover of the lovely forn 
handed down. Hence the 


tradition rathe: 
f literature that have been 
of 


vers libre and sloppy writing 


our own time. One cannot help regretting the diminution 
of such scholarly enthusiasm as that of the Rossetti- 
Garnett-Dowden trio. Here were men who were students 


without being pedants. Great men of letters were still in 
their imaginations beings on a level with demigods. What 
a shout of devotion there is in a postscript to one of Mi 
Rossetti’s letters 
** Trelawney has a piece of Shelley’s jawbone—charred, 
of course—which he showed me. Oh, that it were mine 
one day! I would imitate ‘the priests of the bloody faith,’ 
and enshrine it.’ 
This is the mood in which all three friends hunt down every 
trace and relic of Shelley, whether a first edition, or news of 
Hogg’s wife, or a scandal about Jes 


se Clairmont Dowden 


writes one day from Dublin 
the first 


uncut 


day a of 
a little shop here 


ah got the other 


copy 
‘Epipsychidion’ in 


of 


edition 
for 2s.’ 
Some years later he had occasion to write: 
“T picked up on a perambulating book-cart in Dublin 
for 2d. Shelley's presentation copy of ‘ Refutation of 
Deism’ to Mary Shelley.” 


And Garnett replies with enthusiasm 


“Your : copy of the 
‘Refutation’ is the greatest piece of good luck that ever 
yet befell a collector.’ 


These, 


enthusiasm. 


discovery of the presentation 


the writers’ 


discuss 


the small 


led 


however, are but 


They 


Iry ot 


are to matters 


necessarily 


of greater importance in the life of Shelley Harriett—with 
two t’s, according to Shelley, though she only got one at 
baptism—is naturally a constant theme for speculation 
Garnett again and again emphasizes his opinion that 
Shelley’s passion for Mary Godwin was the consequence, 


No 


he writes 


Harriett 
Peacock, 
sented 


not the his estrangement from 


one has done Shelley 


cause, of 


much harm as 


ha 


passion tor 


to Dowden, for he alone repre the separation 


as occasioned by Shelley Mary Godwin.” For 


ourselves, we do not understand how anyone can read 
Shelley’s letters without realizing that he never was in love 
with Harriett at all, except as a consequence of his being 
her benefactor (if we may call his rescue of her from the 
misenes of school-lile the act of a benelactor) Some of the 
points discussed by the correspondents have been finally 
settled by later scholars hus the question Whether Shelley 
married Harriett according to the rites of the church wa: 
recently solved by Mr. Rover In pen, who proved that the 
marriage had taken place in the presence of a Scottish 
Presbyterian ministe: As to the immediate causes of the 


subsequent separation, it is amusing to tind Garnett 

























































**T should not for my part be inclined to lay 
on Harriett’s disposition to laugh at vegetariani 
other eccentric theories as a cause of epara 
At the same time, Garnett is not inclined acqul Shell« ys 
vegetarianism of evil consequences. He thinks that com- 
pulsory vegetarianism may have helped to drive Harriett to 
drink—if she did take to drink, which is by no means 
certain — 
“*I do not know that there is any positive proof of 
Harriet’s intemperance, although I have not the slightest 
doubt that this is what Hogg intended imply by the 
term ‘rosy.’ But it fits in so well with all the circumstances 
of the case, and explains so mu ve d | otherwise 
obscure that I can scarcely doubt that it is the fact. If 
so, I feel pretty confident originated in a cause for 
which Harriet cannot be | getarian diet, which 
would be ve | to beget a craving for stimulus in a 
person whose parents had be as a tavern 
keeper must have been accustomed—to free g 
A whimsical rather than a weighty conclusior 

As for the ultimate separation of Shel 1 Harriett 
and the blame for it, Dowden seems to us t ip the 
fiair with unex b] 

‘I think Harr < separatk gave 
Shelley that kind of love 1a an of 
poor character lo g atur ves to one 
With whom she 0 til ¢ ts, 
sne declares th it she love s aI < vas le i 
inevitable, Shelley being what he was, and s g 
life with sucl an. ideal of wha ] oug io at 
could not J 7 ilue t poor, irr ous afte 
growtl f jured aff I < v 
but f: S it wer n 

We know from a letter quo n Mr. Ing s “SI y 
in England,”’ that Shelley, even after he had 1 ay with 
Mary Godwin, tried in his eccentric way t lo his duty” 
by Harriett. He even invited | with 
or near them in Switzerland. Nor s s g 2 
letter of Mr. Rossetti’s in the pres S t 
Shelley made to unite his s $ B g S 
me writes Mr. Ross« Garne t Ss 2 
after returning f1 s s [ar 
nsulted Basil Montagu v g H t 
ive with tl S. a I e 1x 
| that this 1 ‘nev g 
conclusively it SI S H 
‘ in the mood of a 5 st ra 
than of a lover Th s s r 
thropy took may be indefensible. But : y 
f nineteen when the serious business bezar t th he 
and Harriett seem to have been peculiarly unhappy in their 
home life in the months which preceded their pen 
Shelley was a greenhorn of g s, high-strung, a rebel 
igainst parental tyranny, at once gens s and egois 
was helpless and appealing, a little : 
neurotic, as her quest H Wi k 
suicide ?”’ suggests Her a ea _ . l i 
when, a_ rejected ve st s W 
himself up a st ir he despe rof " st Tr} 
marriage is one in which we vf yor Shelle 
and Harriett as victims q s s 
The maj eople se Ss \ stak 
of regardu s é st sas ‘ t 
as a mod ‘ sa mr " s he 
had something in hi , 
He had all the egois \ s 
control His relations with his fa were 
often marked by ill-temper and ntem} M Rossetti, 
in one of his letters reters » <r Lin | 5 rses 
which Locker possesses S ev's 1 ind 
mother, which are really a dis She \ al 
vrounds and the editor of the present v ea s a 
footnote Mr. Buxton Fo n’s ! poe 
alluded to as 
“& poetic il epistle > Edward Graham + 8oO < Mr 
Timothy Shelley's / charac riz ‘ erta 
adolescent wantonness ke a g s . 
but distinctly clever Its ribald al Si« sto M l 
Shelley represent a pa g phase o \ ‘ ‘ 
a phase of which would have b . 3 e 
existence save from tl! 
On the whole, it w i be as we p cuments 
of this kind, if they are » be referre to s ites 
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Shelley’s character. The ordinary reader will only imagine 
that the verses are much more terrible than they are. Besides, 
nothing that Shelley did or said can shock us now. Can we 
not always say that he was mad? 

The letters in the present volume, however, are not 
exclusively concerned with Shelley. They divagate into 
other literary interests, especially matters in dispute about 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and we were interested to find in one 
of Dowden’s letters the first good word for Southey we have 


read for a long time. He confesses to Garnett : 


“Southey never laid hold of me until I began to write 
his life; I think because his works are so much accumulated 
materials, well disposed, while I wanted some spiritual light 
shining through materials. This I found in Wordsworth. 
But now arrived at these years of middle life and being 
able to estimate the worth of high industry in literature, 
and also able to value the good of home-virtues, and stead- 
fastness in the conduct of life, I find an extraordinary 
degree and extraordinary QUANTITY of what is admirable in 
Southey’s work and life.’ 

In another letter from Dowden we get an interesting refer- 
ence to his friend, Mr. J. B. Yeats, the father of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, and the hero of so many fine pages in Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s “ Reveries”’ :— 


“We see ‘Atalanta’ regularly—Hilda takes it—and we 
like it all the better because it gives work to an old friend 
of mine—J. B. Yeats—who draws woodcuts for it. He 
has been the one man among my old College friends that 
I always believed to be a man of genius, but he has been 
a man of genius with some flaw in his working powers as 
a painter—and now in wood-drawing he has no range for 
his special gifts. He was—perhaps is still—an Irish land- 
lord, but as a nephew of Isaac Butt has been and is a Home 
Ruler, and his politics, I fear, have rather alienated him 
from me. He ate into his considerable property long ago 
and is very glad to get work which pays. His son is a boy— 
a young man now—who fills one with hopes and fears. He 
is taking to authorship as one of the pleasantest professions 
to starve on—and I believe before long will publish a 
volume of verse.” 





This letter was written twenty-nine years ago. Since that 
time, Mr. W. B. Yeats has justified the hopes rather than 
the fears expressed by Dowden. 

Garnett’s letters, too, are full of refreshing odds and 
ends. He tells an amusing story of the puzzlement of his 
relations when he published a work bearing the title “Io 
in Egypt.” 

‘It really is the fact that when ‘Io in Egypt’ was first 
published a controversy arose among my Yorkshire relatives 
whether the title denoted ‘Jo’ (i.e., Jose ph) in Egypt, or 
whether it was a figure of 10, indicating the ten plagues.”’ 
That this is a delightful volume of literary letters we 

trust we have proved by our quotations. It is sometimes 
said in praise of a book that it as pleasant to read as a 
novel. This book is much pleasanter. We seldom read 
every word of a novel. We have read every word of this book. 
It will bore only those whoin Shelley bores. 





‘OUR UNHAPPY DIVISIONS.’ 


‘‘Ohurch Divisions and Christianity.” 
TON GRANE. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 


By WILLIAM LEIGH- 


To Archbishop Leighton the differences between Protestants 
appeared, he tells us, to be no more than “a drunken scuffle 
in the dark ’’ ; and it is in this, the best spirit of the Church 
of England, that Mr. Grane’s book is conceived. The 
tradition which it represents, though obscured in the Church 
of to-day, is that of Hooker and Chillingworth; and the 
writer’s temper is sufficiently ecclesiastical to commend itself 
to those to whom Liberal, or scientific, theology, as such, 
would be suspect. His hope is :— 


“That some neglected facts here brought forward may 
help to divert the Anglican mind from aims and hopes abun- 
dantly proved to be illusive; while quickening efforts that 
march with the primary mission of a National Church, and 
also harmonize with the notable movement now stirring 
Nonconformist Churches to a great effort after federal 
unity. For some striking reduction of the barriers between 
separated Churches (founded on a revaluation of relative 
values) ‘appears to be the one specific for the weak and 
weakening hold of every form of systematic Christianity 
upon the world. The venture is encouraged by signs that 
point to a certain change of mind in many quarters, dis- 
posing men to prefer reality and truth before custom and 
tradition ; and to claim a new precedence for the things that 
matter most.’ 





In Christianity, as so often in human history, the “ great 
deed was too great”; the Lord, Who is Spirit, has been 
lost sight of in the clash of hierarchies and creeds :— 

‘Every failure of Christendom is rooted in its inability 
to live on the spiritual plane of its Founder.” 

‘* History shows that as time passes all religions tend to 
fall away from their Founders’ first principles, and to 
become gradually enmeshed in a hamp ring network of 
aceretion, both ceremonial and dogmatic.” 

“One of the commonest sins against Unity according 
to Christ is the substitution of a false idea of out ward 
conformity for the true idea which consists i: submission 
to an influence—guidance by one Spirit.”’ 


The centre and substance of the religion of Christ is found 
neither in ecclesiastical organization nor in dogmatic 
formula, but in the Lord’s Prayer. 

The dream of “reunion” with Rome is foolish; there 
is no road this way. And “neither dignity, wisdom, nor 
charity is to be served by knocking at the barred doors of 
Churches which make an idol of their isolation, while they 
exert less and less influence on the life and progress of the 
world.’’ While, even in the East, the fature cf religion 
lies outside the traditional framework of the Orthodox 
Churches; though these, not — bound by the fetter 
of Infallibility, are capable of reconstruction and reform. 
But for us, it is the ateomed rather than either the 
Catholic or the Orthodox Churches that are our natural 
allies. Indeed, for the Church at large 

“The eventual goal of a united Christendom can only 
come nearer by creating new combinations founded on 
closer alliance with these ordered parts of the great Chris 
tian Society which have learned to value the life and liberty 
of the whole more than the aggrandizement of a part.’ 

Mr. Grane probably overrates the results to be expected from 
the application of the Round Table method to theological 
differences—“ it is a pleasure to picture the conclave 
assembled to achieve this synthesis.” 
de gustibus non est disputandum; but the divines would 
waste their time. Such questions as the Divine Right, either 
of the Papacy or the Episcopate, are not to be settled in this 
way. The aflirmative answer rests, not on evidence, but 
on temperament. Its strength lies in its appeal to the 
imagination and to sentiment. This is often overpowering ; 
the question, Is it true? is either dismissed as irrelevant, 
or does not occur. Catholic controversialists, perhaps 
unconsciously, recognize this. The lines on which they are 
working to-day are emotional and esthetic rather than 
historical or even dogmatic. Hence the general lack of 
interest in the controversy; there is no disproof of a 
temperament, and no arguing with nerves. And while 
obscurantism is, and will be for long, a danger to the 
Churches, it has ceased to be so (it is thought) to society at 
large. Conventicles oscillate ; 
does not retrace its steps. 

More important is the change of perspective; and what 
may be called the side-tracking of dogmatic and institutional 
religion in the modern world. The writer regards this from 
the standpeint of Mr. Wells's latest studs 

“Tf the thousands of thinking people for whom Mr. 

Britling speaks are to go on fee ling a ves excluded 

from the Churches, the loss of their fellowship is far more 

disastrous for the Churches than it is for themselves. They 
may not pronounce aright the theologian’s shibboleth, but 
they have definitely taken the greatest of all the 


Lil 


As to the pleasure, 


civilization advances, and 


steps 
towards knowledge of the doctrine that is divine, boone 


they will to do the will of God; and for them the kingdom 
has already come which the Church of Christ exists to 
. proclaim.”’ 


There is very much truth in this; and it is any the 
view which a clergyman, whose professional | bias is apt to 
carry him in the opposite direction, ought to take. But 
there is another side. If our churches are increasingly 
empty, the responsibility is not undivided. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that those who absent themselves are 
invariably serious agnostics, repelled by the unreality of 
the Church service, and thrown back upon their own earnest, 
and chilled, aspirations. We should like to think this, but 
it can be thought only by a studied and deliberate abstrac- 
tion from facts. Very much more common is the vague state 
of boredom which refuses the mental effort required by the 
simplest conscious action It is impossible to provide a 
religious service which will meet this state of mind. 
Christianity is a historical and philosophical religion, i.e., 
it has a past by which it is conditioned ; 


and it touches, in 
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Constable’s New Books 


AT ALL LIBRARIES 





L. OF C. (Lines of Communication) 
6/- net. By Captain JAMES E. AGATE, a temporary 


officer in the Army Service Corps. 

FIRST REVIEW.—“ A lively impression of the A.8.C.... he 
has the happy casualness and flying touch of the born essayist. 
A most uncommon book.’’—Morning Post. 

SECOND REVIEW.—‘A patriotic record; an abundance of 
humorous parenthesis, worldly wi and the fruit of wide 
reading.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE LATIN AT WAR 


6/- net By WILL IRWIN 
“Intimate and admirable... . / A great deal of the book is 
- vote od to the Italian Army and its wonderful mountain fight- 
. a All his praise is well bestowed and welcome.”—Pall 
Mu ‘in Gazelle 
‘Has an irresistible charm for the layman. We are not sure, 
satent, that posterity also will not treasure such a book as Mr. 
Irwin's impressions of Italy in war time.”— 
Spectator. 


DAYS OF DISCOVERY 


sdom, 


France and 


4/6 net. A Story of Boyhood. By BERTRAM SMITH 
These pie tures of childhood are tremendous fun... never 
forced or |} sterous.’—Muanchester Guardian. 


‘* The chart n lies in the 
home life of a small boy.” 


A HOSTAGE iN GERMANY 3/6 net. 
AT THE FRONT 3/6 net. 

THE EXPANSION OE EUROPE 6/- 
POEMS 


faithfulness with which it reports the 
Daily News 


Georges Desson 
Alec Johnston 
Ramsay Muir 


net. 


5/- net. ALAN SEEGER 





TWO FINE NOVELS 
THE REAL ADVENTURE 


PINCUS HOOD 5/- 


H. K. Webster 
Arthvr Hodges 


5/- net. 


net. 





London CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Street WC 2 











G CO. 
NOVELS TO READ 


THE QUEST OF 
LEDGAR DUNSTAN 


By A. T. SHEPPARD 
6s. 


“DUCK ‘WORTH 





Crown 8vo. 


The reader will be 
arrested alike by the audacity of his theme 
brilliant manner in which its conception is put on 
Daily Telegraph. 


‘A very remarkable novel. 
intensely 
and the 
paper. ’’— 


THE CAREER OF 


KATHERINE BUSH 
By ELINOR GLYN 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


AS CHANCE WOULD HAVE IT 


By MARY F. RAPHAEL 
6s. 


MR. WILDRIDGE OF THE BANK 
By LYNN DOYLE 


Second Edition. 


moved, 


Crown 8vo. 


Crown &vo. 


6s. 


THE SOUL OF JUNE COURTNEY 


ELIZABETH RYLEY 


Crown &vo. 68. 





BOOKS OF BURNING INTEREST 
FROM 


Chapman GS Hall’ ‘s Latest List 


RUSSIA AS I KNOW IT 


By HARRY DE WINDT, F.R.G.S,, Author of 
‘‘Siberia as it is,” &c. With Illustrations. Demy 
Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A BRILLIANT STUDY OF OUR EASTERN ALLY 


“A brisk, spirited, and penetrating survey. . A bird's-eye view 
of the national life which for the variety and actuality of its details 
could scarcely be surpassed... . very graphic narrative, full cof 
colour and vivacity. For the purposes of the general reader it will be 
found quite invaluable.”—Daily Telegraph. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FRANCE 


By MATILDA BETHAM- EDWARDS, Author 
of “In the Heart of the Vosges,” ‘“‘ Unfrequented 
France,” “French Vignettes,” &e. With numerous 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo 10s. 6d. net. 

“ Delightful, typically French excellent.”—The Times 

“The more books we bave of this kind the better.”—Punch 


“Useful, timely, and appropriate. The very genius of France, 
vision, tenacity, and tenderness.”—Pall Mall Gazette 





its 


READY NEXT WEEK.—A Brilliant Study of a Great 
Frenchwoman, who has penetrated most of the political 
secrets of her day. 


THE LIFE OF 
MADAME ADAM 


By WINIFRED STEPHENS, Author of 


“ French 


Novelists of To-day,” &c. With Portraits and 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 








A BRILLIANT LIST OF NOVELS 
“A NOVEL OF REAL POWER” is 


Saturday Review calls 


WHAT LIES BENEATH 


By BENJAMIN SWwirt (WILLIAM 
PATERSON). 5g, net 
“This is a novel of singular power and virility,” the Saturday 
Review adds: ‘‘ One of those books written with an intensity amount- 
ing almost to genius, which bite into the memory, and which it is 
impossible to forget. . . . He lays bare the secrets of the human ~— 
with absolute pitilessne ss. t stands eut as one of the best novels 
of the year 


SALVATION 


what the 


RoMAINE 





By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW, Authors 
of “The Shulamite,” &c. 5g, net. 
This is a powerful story of modern life in its author trongest veir 

The plot is full of excitement and drama 

By J. B. HARRIS BURLAND, Author of 

“The Secret of Enoch Seal,” “The Grey Cat,” 

“The Torhaven Mystery,” &c. 5g, net. 

‘Mr. ee oes and is described by his ~~ ishers as belonging to 
the school of Wilkie Collins, and that is no bad description of the 


present nove ‘l, pat *h carries one 
passion, and crime.”’—The Times 


agreeably ale ong the tide of mystery, 





READY NEXT WEEK. A Brilliantly Humorous Story 


MR. RUBY JUMPS THE 
TRACES 





DUCKWORTH & C0., 3 Henrietta “Street, W.C.2 


By SHAN F. BULLOCK, Author of “King 
o’ Rushes,” ‘‘A Laughing Matter,” &c. a3 net 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LI'D., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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one way or another, the whole possible and actual content 
of life. Except in its more debased forms, how can people 
who will neither think nor read nor lead rational lives come 
into any real contact with such a religion? To do so 
requires dispositions which they do not possess, and which 
they will not lift a finger to obtain. Where these disposi- 
tions are present, even a defective form of worship has a 
significance for the worshipper; where they are wanting, 
even the: most perfect will be meaningless. The complaint 
of the unreality of modern worship is justified; but this 
unreality belongs as much to the complainants as to the 
worship of which they complain. 

The greatest of Greek philosophers speaks of the even 
then “ancient quarrel” between poetry and philosophy. 
Under various names it is still with us. Nor are the 
methods of the disputants changed. Each insists upon its 
own shibboleths; each selects its evidence; each sees the 
other in the worst light. There was a time when it was the 
distinctive note of our English Church to proclaim and 
emphasize their oneness. This time has passed; and to 
the fact that another temper now prevails is due, more than 
to any other cause, the present ineffectualness of religion 
among us. “ Whatever makes religion more rational renders 
it more credible,” says Paley ; “and he who, by a diligent 
and faithful examination of the records, dismisses from the 
system one article which contradicts the apprehension, the 
experience, and the reasoning of mankind, does more 
towards recommending the belief, and with the belief, the 
influence of Christianity, to the understandings and con- 
sciences of serious enquirers, and, through them, to 
universal acceptance and authority, than can be effected by 
a thousand contenders for creeds and ordinances of human 
establishment.’’ And those are not the worst friends of the 
National Church who would see Reason restored to its 
former pre-eminence in her presentation of religion. “I 
find that some men take offence to hear Reason spoken of 
out of a pulpit or to hear those great words of Natural 
Light, or Principles of Reason and Conscience. They are 
doubtless in a mighty mistake.”’ Thus Whichcote, who, 
though not an eighteenth-century divine, was a precursor of 
the eighteenth-century temper, on which, both in Divinity 
and in Philosophy, after a century of dull reaction and 
profitless controversy, the mind of our age is falling back. 





DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 


‘Denmark and Sweden, with Iceland and Finland.” By 
JoN STEFANSSON, Ph.D. With a Preface by Viscount 
Bryce, O.M. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is no small undertaking to concentrate into a single 
volume the history of two nations and two sub-nations, if 
the term be permissible. Dr. Stefansson has been forced 
to subject his chronicle-history of Denmark and Sweden to 
absolutely ruthless compression, yet he has not squeezed the 
life-blood out of it. He has produced a readable narrative 
in which the human traits of the leading characters stand 
out recognizably ; and more than that, it would, under the 
circumstances, be unreasonable to require of him. He has 
been fortunate in his subject. In the history of Denmark, 
indeed, personalities of the first magnitude are few ; but the 
House of Vasa in Sweden was one of the greatest royal races 
the world has seen; while Iceland has been called, as 
Viscount Bryce reminds us, the Hellas of Northern Europe, 
and can boast a history of extraordinary interest, both from 
the romantic and the sociological point of view. It is a pity 
that a rigorous sense of proportion has forced Dr. Stefansson 
to compress the story of his native island into no more than 
fifteen pages. It is well worth a separate volume. 
Somebody — probably Mr. Bernard Shaw —has said: 
“We learn from history that we can learn nothing from 
history.’’ The paradoxist, whoever he was, doubtless knew 
that he was talking nonsense. The reason why so many 
ingenious persons become paradoxists by habit and repute 
is that they are thereby released from that tedious gravitation 
towards reality which is so hampering to intellectual 
acrobatism. On the other hand, the saying that “ History 
is philosophy teaching by example” is no more than a solemn 
platitude. It is perhaps a little less platitudinous to say 
“History is common sense teaching by contraries.” It is 








the great handbook to How Not To Do It. Oddly enough, 
it has not yet been systematically studied from that point 
of view. We have had dry-as-dust history, picturesque 
history, hero-worshipping history, party-pamphleteering 
history, history as a branch of economics; but history as 
the epic of human stupidity has yet to be written. This 
aspect of the matter (which we conceive to be the essential 
aspect) comes home to us when we open a comparatively 
unfamiliar chapter in the human saga, like that which Dr. 
Stefansson has here written. The history we learn in youth 
—that of antiquity and that of our own nation with its 
immediate neighbors—encysts itself in our mind as some- 
thing natural, inevitable, no more to be quarrelled with 
than the Alps or the Atlantic Ocean. We do not see that 
it is a truly monstrous record of crimes and horrors, and that 
though these were no doubt inevitable, in the sense that 
whatever is had to bo, the inevitability lay only in the tragic 
sluggishness of the human intelligence, the obstinate per- 
sistence of the tiger, the ape, and the cave-man under all 
the specious trappings of religion and civilization. But when 
we come in maturity upon a sequence of events and a pro- 
cession of characters to which our mind has not in childhood 
uncritically adapted itself, the incredible stupidity of the 
whole thing almost takes our breath away. As we read of 
the brother peoples of Denmark and Sweden constantly 
tearing each other to pieces, and of the dynastic quarrels, 
civil broils, and religious wrangles, with their accompanying 
proscriptions and “blood-baths,” which diversify the 
domestic annals of each nation, we cannot but feel, as we 
do in face of the European blood-bath of to-day, “ Was there 
no power, human or divine, to speak the magic word that 
should recall these fratricidal, suicidal madmen to sanity?” 

The moral of this history, as of all history in our 
opinion, runs decidedly counter to the view that the “ great 
man’”’ is the real motive force in human affairs. Sweden, 
as above stated, is unusually rich in great men. She 
possessed in Gustavus Adolphus a genius of the first order, 
combined with a noble character ; she possessed great rulers 
in Gustavus Vasa and Oxenstierna, a great madman in 
Charles XIT., and many other men of striking ability among 
her kings, soldiers, and statesmen. Denmark, on the other 
hand, is relatively poor in individual greatness; and Den- 
mark fell a victim, for nearly two centuries, to a fanatical 
autocracy-worship which survived even the cruel satire on 
that superstition which fate gave to the world in the person 
of the vicious imbecile, Christian VII. Yet who can say 
that Sweden either is to-day, or has been in the general 
course of her history, notably happier or more prosperous 
than Denmark? Her great kings gave her great wars; but 
so far as there has been any differerce in real well-being, 
it has been due, not to the great kings, but to the manly 
independence, not to say turbulence, of the peasant class. 
Holberg’s Jeppe, the poor sodden serf, is a Dane, not a 
Swede, and a woeful contrast to the sturdy Dalecarlians of 
Strindberg’s ‘Gustaf Vasa.” But whatever may have been 
the forces that begot this differenve between two types of 
men of kindred race, they cannot be found in differences of 
character or ability between the individual magnates of the 
two countries. Great men, and even men of fine character, 
often do more harm than good; and still more often the 
good they do is evanescent, inasmuch as it depends on the 
personal influence which dies with them. Real progress, 
the progress that lasts and propagates itself, consists in 
small changes in the brain-stuff of multitudes of average 
human beings :— 


“ And the thoughts of men are widened with the procese 
of the suns.” 


Great men no doubt contribute to these changes, but not, 
as a rule, the great men of whom history takes most account. 
Carlyle, abasing himself before Frederick II., and treating 
Voltaire with supercilious patronage, is the type of the his- 
torian on the wrong tack. Frederick’s “ greatness,’’ working 
on the material left him by his mad father, laid the founda- 
tions of the Prussia of to-day; whereas we can trace to 
Voltaire an appreciable portion of the spirit which must 
vanquish Prussianisin if life is to be worth living. 

And if this reading of history be the right one, the 
obvious inference would seem to be that democracy, with all 
its drawbacks, is the form of political organization most in 
harmony with the true nature of things. It is the form which 
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TERRIBLE REPORTS 
from Syria— 


2. From a Missionary in the Interior:— 

‘*T write these few lines that you may know I am still 
alive, but I cannot watk a step that Ido not see someone 
lying dead in dirt and filth, and I thank God that He has 
permitted me to remain and serve this awful need. ‘Lhis 
letter goes to you by the kindness of Brother B ; who 
will post it in Europe. 

‘*Two years ago I was in the Bab Tuma quarter, 
distributing what had been sent me from Beirut, and there 
I saw thirteen bodies in the street, one of them having 
been murdered, and all surrounded by their loved ones 
One day’s harvest of death. 

**One cannot walk anywhere in Damascus and not 
see hundreds of such sights. In an interview with the 
Mayor of the city as to the best method of distribution of 
relief, I learned that the number of inhabitants was 
supposed to be about 400,000 ; but that 120,000 had died 
during the past two years.” 
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oduced by permission of ** The Times*') 


£300, 000 WANTED 


(of Pnich £50,000 is needed at once). 

A strong administrative committee is at work, CONSIGNMENTS 
OF FOOD, MEDICINE & CLOTHING ARE NOW ENTERING 
PALESTINE, and goods stored in Egypt will continue to be poured 
into the country as further access is obtained. Relief will be given to 
all—Christian, Jew and Arab alike—according to their need. 

Please send your DONATION to-day to the Secretary, Syria and 
Palestine Relief Fund, 110, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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THE MAKING OF 
THE FUTURE 


A Popular Library of Regional, Human, and Civic 
Studies, and their Application to Current Issues 
EDITED BY 


PATRICK GEDDES and VICTOR BRANFORD 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY 


THE COMING POLITY 


A Study in Reeonstruction. By the Editors, Crown 
8vo. 5s, net 


IDEAS AT WAR 
By Prof. GEDDES and Dr. GILBERT SLATER. 
Crown &vo. 5s. net 


OTHER VOLUMES IN ACTIVE PREPARATION 


The Series presents the ideas typical of Anglo-Saxon and 
French Thought, wherein the welfare of the individual 
ratherthan of theState is considered thechief aim of Society, 
in marked contrast to the tenets of Prussian ‘ Kultur.” 


Ask for full Prospectus 


London: WILLIAMS @ NORGATE 
14, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2 














| Out of the Rut 





| 
HANDED OVER 


The Prison Experiences of Mr. J. Scott Duckers, 
Solicitor, of Chancery Lane, under the Military 
Service Act, written by himself. With Foreword 
by T, EDMUND HARVEY, M.P. 1/6 net, 
postage 2d. 


Of immediate human interest and permanent docu- 
mentary value. 


The Times says: “It deserves much credit for the 
genial and fair-minded temper in which it is 
written.” 


The FEET of the YOUNG MEN 


A Domestic War-novel by HERBERT TRE- 
MAINE, 2s. net, postage 3d. The scene is laid 
in a Garrison Town somewhere in Britain. The 
time is the first two years of the war. 


The Times says: “‘ The Feet of the Young Men’ is 
a good novel. Mr. Tremaine, clearly, is a Socialist, 
and, if we may use the word without offence, a 
pac ifist.” 


SON OF MINE 


A Poem by Mrs. C. OLIVER DOBELL. 6d. net, 
postage Id. Dedicated to all pacifist mothers. 
Concludes with tenderness towards those “ whose 
sons have ‘mid the carnage died.” 


FOR LIBERTY 


An Anthology. 6d. net, postage I¢d. Over two 
hundred authors brought together in such a way 
as to make them read‘as one man. 





NOW READY. 


RUSSIA’S IDEA OF 
PEACE. 


By GEO, G. ARMSTRONG, 
AUTHOR O1 
“Our ULTIMATE AIM 1N THE WAR,” 
‘*PeaceE WITH SECURITY,” ETC. 
PricE ONE Penny. 
COMPARES the Russian proposals for a peace 
settlement point by point with those of the 
Allies in their Note to President Wilson; and 
shows how small is the divergence, between the 
two, and how greatly an agreement among the 
Allies on these lines would accelerate a satis- 
factory peace. 
From Bookstalls and Newsagents, 


Or from the Publishers, 
Tur Wm. Morris Press, Gartside Street, Manchester. 











LONDON: C. W. DANIEL LTD. 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E.c. 4. 
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tends to give effect, however imperfectly, to that slow, steady 
veering of the collective will towards human and rational 
ideas, in which progress essentially consists. The tragedy 
of to-day is a product of autocracy and oligarchy. It was 
the failure of German democracy in 1848 that determined 
the disaster of 1914. 


A DOMESTIC WAR-NOVEL. 


“‘The Feet of the Young Men.” By HERBERT TREMAINE. 
(Daniel. 2s. net.) 


In ‘ The Feet of the Young Men” Mr. Tremaine has written 
a moving novel. It is especially welcome, since the characters 
belong to that vast, inarticvlate lower middle-class state, 
clerks, dressmakers, shop assistants, small tradesmen, Xc., 
which has been so much putty in the hands of politicians and 
the Press. The hero, Harry Manwell, is a refined, pacific 
type of young man, with “literary ambitions,” who loathes 
the war and militant propaganda; but we see both him and 
his friend, David Foster, a commoner youth, types of a 
million other inoffensive victims, drawn into the bottomless 
vortex by the military machine. Unlike the spirited, com- 
bative type of man who responded early to Kitchener’s 
placards, Mr. Tremaine’s heroes only know that they didn’t 
want the war and didn’t help to make it, that their parents 
and their sisters lock to them to help the home along with 
their earnings, and that if they are “done in” the little 
business and the old people may go to ruin. But by the 
logic of facts, both Harry, the clerk, and David, the small 
stationer’s son, find themselves, early in 1916, in khaki; 
the first being starved out by the pressure of patriotic 
employers, whose formula is “ Have you offered your services 
to your country?’’ the second enlisting to escape the taunts 
of his sweetheart. The author shows true insight, here, into 
the reflex workings of ordinary minds struggling in the 
stream of national solidarity and then suddenly succumbing 
and being carried over the weir. The womenfolk don’t really 
want their sons or sweethearts to be drawn into the war, 
but superficially they acquiesce, and yield themselves jinsen- 
sibly to the strength of the current. When David Foster 
suddenly ‘“ volunteers,’ Lois Kennedy, the dressmaker, has 
a great reaction :— 

“She had expected him to arraign her: ‘This ie 
your doing.’ She had taunted David, not once, but at 
east a dozen times. She had used, first those two 
khaki idiots at the dance, then all khaki idiots in street 
and barracks and picture-house and tea-room to humiliate 
David—to make him feel that she was condescending in 
alluring him, in his civilian guise, to love her. She had 
ust picked up the khaki men as a retort to his Audrey 
Villeox. That had been all—oh, all! Beginning merely 
to mortify David, playing the silly game, she had, it was 
true, been hypnotized into thinking that she meant some 
of the things that she had pretended to mean. She had 
cried in David’s presence at the sight of a military 
funeral. She had raved about men who had done brave 
deeds, who had had their pictures in the illustrated papers. 

. . Ske had more or less deliberately weed Fittle 
gasps and sighs and looked ehiningly at marching troops. 
She had kindled at recruiting speeches, of homes to defend, 
of glories to gain, of comrades to sustain. She had intro- 
duced challenging military touches into her dress, military 
words into her vocabulary. But that night all these 
flimeinesses had been blown out of her heart by the wind 
of pure terror that went tearing through it.”’ 

Lois oscillates between two worlds, her own and the 
romantic, sentimentalized world of “war brides’ in the 
khaki play and the magazine stories, whose love letters are 
read in the trenches, and who see themselves, amid cheering 
crowds welcoming back bandaged heroes decorated with 
the V.C. And. in fact, David does come back with a V.C., 
but also with a sirange look in his eyes, wrecked nerves, 
and spasmodic fits of queer brutality. Harry Manwell’s lot 
is more ironic. After standing out for a long period against 
the depression of social ostracism and of being out of work, 
the effect of a chance dose of whisky on an empty stomach 
sends him flushed and stuttering into a recruiting-sergeant’s 


clutch. When he wakes up next morning his action seems 
quite incredible. But there it is! Harry is killed at the 
front by the end of the story, and, when the official letter 
comes, his mother dies of a stroke, and his young widow, 
Eva, the typist, has 2 passionate outbreak against the Gov- 
ernment and “the wickedness of people being such fools 

to let the old men go on ruling the country and 





heaping up money and sending the young men out... - 
to die . 2 

It is no detraction to the skill with which “The Feet 
of the Young Men ”’ is written to say that it has slightly the 
air of stating a case, and that the author’s sympathies are 
evidently “pacifist,” for his aim is to show us the conflict 
in the breast of a vast number of timid, inarticulate, pro- 
testing small folk. For this very reason the novel is a social 
document in war time of some importance. At the same 
time, there is crying need for other novelists whose charac- 
ters are more typical of the main currents of national feeling. 
It would surprise the politicians, we fancy, were some talent 
to arrive who could really interpret, say, the outlook of 
the intelligent artizan and engineer class throughout the 
country. The war has taught the working man at last to 
think for himself, and when new leaders appear he will 
learn to act also. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


THE reduction of money rates is supposed to be the sequel 
to financial arrangements just concluded with the United 
States. As a result of these our exchanges will be main- 
tained by means of American loans, which will be sufficient 
in themselves, so avoiding the need for high money rates in 
London. The City is already talking of a new war loan, and 
vondering whether ancther voluntary one will be possible, 
and if so, what it will be called. But the principal topic is 
the German air raid and the failure of our defence arrange- 
ments. The City Fathers are not at all satisfied with the 
Government’s explanations, and some of them seem to think 
that Lord French ought to be promoted. The Stock Exchange 
has been uninteresting, but on Wednesday there was a rally 
in Russian bonds—probably on the monetary reforms (or 
changes) announced from Petrograd. The closing of the 
Cotton Futures Market at Liverpool on the same day has 
caused a sensation. I understand that the sudden rise in 
cotton prices indicates a real scarcity which will certainly 
cause short time in many Lancashire districts before very 
long. It will be a serious handicap if there is a shortage of 
raw material after the war. 





THe Karrir Divipenpbs. 
The first batch of Midsummer dividends have been 
announced by the Rand gold mining companies. They com- 
pare with those of the two previous years as follows :— 


Amount Dividends declared in June 


Name of Min¢ of -- ———— —_— 
Share 1915 1916 1917 
Per share. Pershare. Per share. 

Apex 10/- Ie ns 8S -/6 
Brakpan £1 3/6 4/6. 4/6 
City and Suburban £4 6/- 5/- on aa 
City Deep... £1 2/9 4/6. 4/6 
Consolidated Main Reef £1 1/3 1/3. 1/- 
Crown Mines 10/- 3/6 2/6 2/- 
Durban Roodepoort Deep £1 9 -/6. -/ 
Geduld : ‘ £1 . 1/- 1/- 
Geldenhuis Deep £1 2 2/6 2/6 
Modder Deep . £1 2 6/- 8/- 
Modder B. : £1 6/6 7/6 8/- 
New Kleinfontein £1 1 1/- nil 
New Modderfontein . £4 13/- 13/- 13/- 
Nourse Mines . £1 1/- | 1/3 
Robinson ... ° £5 8/- 4 3/6 
Rose Deep p £1 3/6 3/- 2/6 
Village Deep ... £1 2/- 1/9 1/6 
Witwatersrand Deep .. £1 3/- 2/6 1/- 


*On £1 Shares 

In three cases only has the distribution been increased, 
while in seven the rate has been reduced. The companies are 
faced with many difficulties not the least of which is the 
increasing rise in expenses owing to war conditions. The 
native labor position is far from good, and is not expected 
to improve for some time, while there is said to 
be some unrest among the white miners. In the circum- 
stances, therefore, the directors have prudently adopted a 
conservative policy in the matter of dividends. The New 
Kleinfontein passes its interim distribution for the second 
half-year in succession A cablegram from Johannesburg 
explains that the company is at present faced with an esti- 
mated cash deficit of £20,000 This, however, does not 
include floating assets of £108,000, not immediately realiz 
able, of which £88,000 includes stores which have to be held 
owing to transport and other difficulties 
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HOVIS BREAD FLOUR CO. LTD. 


THE annual general meeting of this company was held on 
the 20th inst., at 154, Grosvenor Road, S.W. Mr. J. Browne- 
Martin presided, and, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said that what would strike the shareholders, 
as it had struck him, was the small amount they had placed 
to capital account during the year. The restriction on building 
operations and the difficulties in obtaining machinery were 
reflected in the accounts. The strenuous times through which 
they were passing rendered it practically impossible to keep 
up to date—the essence of good business principles. However, 
since the closing of the accounts, certain capital expenditure 
had been incurred which they trusted would show the return 
they always expected from their investments. 

The net profit on trading amounted to £69,890, and was 
some £26,000 more than it had previously been, but he could 
assure the shareholders that it included nothing in the way 
of what was termed “ profiteering.’’ As a fact, the proportion 
of profit to turnover was considerably less’ than it was ten 
years ago. It was practically the same as for the last financial 
year of the company prior to war—March 31st, 1914—which, 
he might add, was a poor year in the milling trade. The extra 
amount had been made by running their mills days and nights 
and Sundays without cessation. That had been done at the 
request of the authorities to meet a grave shortage of flour, 
and in the circumstances it was not surprising to find that their 
out turn in half a year was more than it was for a whole year 
immediately prior to the war. Running a mill in such a manner 
was conducive to grave risks, and also severe wear and tear, 
but effort had been necessary consonant with the times, and, 
of course, out of their hard-earned profits, profits 
taxation would make a considerable inroad. The capital of 
the company was not fixed with a view to prices as they were 
at present, and it would be, therefore, most unwise to consider 
any further distribution in the way of dividend than was their 
custom prior to the war. One contingency he was sure would 
be before them all, and that was that at some time prices 
would fall, and the value of stock assets would then depre- 
ciate. As to the position of the business generally, the sales 
of Hovis Flour were satisfactory. People were realizing in 
these days of “regulation bread’”’ that in Hovis they got not 
only the more palatable bread, but a more nutritious bread, 
and one which was more satisfying. Generally, the position 
was that it was certain that but for the disastrous war the 
company would have been reaping greater benefit as a result 
of the sound foundation on which the business was laid. 


BIBLES ano 


PRAYER 800KS 
ForPRIZES, &c. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


excess 





° t. 
TheLondon Bible Warehouse, 
22, Paternoster Row, E.C., 
Have the Largest and besi Selection in London 
We specialise in Bibles, Prayer Books, Churct 
Services, etc., for Clergy, Congregation, and th 

Chilére: 
Please write,’phone,or ca’i 
TRLUEPHONY : 


Lisi sent post freer 
CeNnTRAS 320 





J ANTED, a SECRETARY for organising Y.M.C.A. work 

in a large County Area in the West of England. Apply, with 

particulars of experience, references, and photo.. to Box 4,035, THE 
NATION, 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 











in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being sc 
much etronger than CROINARY COFFEE. 
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SERIA 


Robbed of Everything 
they possessed 


thousands of the Serbian people are in exile. 
Were it not for the generosity of the British 
public, through the medium of the Serbian 
Relief Fund, the condition of large numbers 
would have been even more pitiatle. 








After the retreat through Albania, thousands of Serbians 
were accompanied by the Fund’s workers to Marseilles and 
Corsica, and the inevitable hardships of the voyage and 
their time in quarantine were greatly mitigated by their 
presence. 


In Corsica workshops have been established and native 
industries encouraged. 

Right up near the firing line in Macedonia the Serbian 
Relief Fund has a very wide field of activity and maintains a 


hospital and several centres for the distribution of relief to 
the refugees from the war zone. 


Serbian prisoners of war in Germany and Austria-Hungary 
to the number of over 60,000 have been fed and clothed by 
THE SERBIAN RELIEF FUND, which has supplied by far the 


largest proportion of the money devoted to this purpose. 


THE SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND 


has created a vast organisa- _ shoes) for men, women, and 

hilde s. of st * 

tion for help—their workers children is also urgently re 

are on the spot (except, of quired. Calico, shirting, serge 

course, in the case of the pri suiting, and blouse lengths 

, are especially meeded, and 
soners of war), in direct touch : 


CRUTCHES are wanted for 


the Serbiar y va. 
But the a rbian wounde 


with the distress—distributing 


food and clothing. 


know you will help if 
urgent need i6 for more you can. The Serbians are 
MONEY to continue this | gounting on us. We are 
great work. Clothing of all counting on you Please help 
kinds (including boots and | now. 


DONATIONS should be addressed to the Earl of Plymouth, 

and PARCELS to Mrs. Carrington Wilde, at the Serbian 

Relief Fund, 5, Cromwell Road, 8.W.7 (only address). 
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TO MEN AND WOMEN OF EVERY 
NATION WHO SEEK TO FOLLOW 
CHRIST. 





A Message from the Religious Society 
of Friends in Great Britain. 





ROM the depths of our common sorrow rises a 
universal cry for help. How long are the peoples 
to go on killing one another? Men went into 

this war to defend the weak and to right the wrong. 
They have gone on with it lest wrong should triumph, 
lest the sacrifice of brave men should be in vain. Out 
of gratitude to the fallen, and out of a great hope for 
the future, has been born the determination to see the 
war through. Yet surely we all want peace if only it 
might be both just and lasting. 

Is it really necessary to go on? Are we, by con- 
tinuing the war, actually preparing for that world 
without war which we all long to see? Are we not 
rather multiplying evil and planting the seeds of 
bitterness which can never bear the fruit of peace? 
Under a sense of our common failure we must ask 
ourselves these questions in the presence of Christ. 

We are faced with great issues of justice, of 
freedom, of peace, but the greatest issue for the world 
is the challenge of Jesus Christ to the ways of men. 
His way is to brinz in justice and freedom and peace, 
not by might nor by power, but by His Spirit. 

Because no other way than war was found in 1914, 
we need not therefore despair of finding a better way 
now. The longer we’who seek to follow Christ stand 
by, consenting to the death of our fellow-men, the more 
clearly we show our disbelief in Him as the Saviour of 
the world from its present distress. He alone can 
reconcile our antagonisms, open our hearts to believe in 
the possibility of a society knit together in love, and fill 
us with the strength by which to achieve it. 

By waiting upon God we may receive what He 
waits to give. Truly we have all been praying for 
peace. Why are these prayers still unanswered? Have 
we asked amiss, desiring selfish or national ends, resting, 
it may be, upon the humiliation of others? Has the 
spirit of free forgiveness, which was in our Master when 
He died for lis enemies, been driven from our hearts? 
In a spirit which oversteps the narrow boundaries of 
nations, and reaches out to the great plans of our 
Father for all His children, let us turn to Him with 
new confidence and hope. 

Might we not thus be shown the next step towards 
peace? Is it not possible that means could be found for 
men and women who have heard His call to come 
together from all nations, in one place, with one 
accord? So meeting they might rise above the things 
that divide mankind, and see by faith a world made 
one in the love of God. Such an assembling of the sons 
and daughters of God, in time of war, under the 
leadership of Christ, would itself be the beginning of 
the peace we seck. 

Let followers of Christ give themselves to prayer, 
whether in international conference, in small groups, 
or in solitary communion. Then a joyous new confidence 
that God is in the midst of His people, mighty to save, 
will bring the only peace worth having, the peace of 
God, based not on military victories, but on the good- 
will of all peoples inspired by a common spirit, the 
Spirit of Christ. 





Correspondence on this Message will be welcomed, and 
should be addressed to ‘The Message Secretary,” 
Devonshire House, 136, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, from 
whom further copies can be obtained free of charge. 





GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
TORMEAD 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Standing in Grounds of 64 acres. 





Thorough Education on modern lines. 
Special attention to Physical Training and Games. 


Fully qualified resident and visiting staff. 


Principal—Mi88 BURNSIDE CLAYTON. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, Cheshire, 
OPENED 900. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
WITH A PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon). 


Full Prospectus on application. 








FOUNDED i8tt. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 
Splendid situation on North Downs, 500 ft. above sea level. 
18 aores of playing fields, boys’ gardens, &o. 
Large number of graduates on staff. Exceilont equipment. 

















THE LEYS SCHOOL, GAMBRIDCE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
£75 (RESTRICTED), £60, ETC., IN JULY. 


Particulars from ‘‘ Publi¢ Schools Year Book”’ or the Bursar. 











THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For pro- 
spectus, address : Principal, BRaCKENKUBST, HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


MISCELLANEOUS, _ 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) Bought. Up to 7s. per tooth 
pinned on vulcanite; 12s. on silver; 15s. on gold; £2 on platinum. 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post 
free. Also OLD GOLD and SILVER JEWELLERY bought in any condi- 
tion. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable, genuine firm. 
—S. CANN & CO., 69a, Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


Goddard's | 


tate Powder) 


FOR CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, Etc. 
Sold Everywhere, 6d., 1/-. 2/6 & 4/6. 




















THACKERAY HOTEL (temperance) 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


?assenger Lifts. Bath-rooms on every floor. Lounge and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, 
Reading, Billiards and Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fire-proof. Perfect Sanitation. Night 
Porter. Telephone. BEDROOM, Breakfast, Bath and attendance, 6/6 per night per person. 
Pull Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Telegraphic Addrese—“ Thackeray, London.” Telephone— Museum 1230 (2 lines). 





BATH. 
WALDRON'S Private Hotel, Queen's Sq. Ne. Park & Miooral Bathe 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


ipsal Hasmkace Reaipert Prraician 





Sen Lounge. Turkish Betba. Manage Lift 
BOURNEMOUTH. ee: 
SILVERHOW. Boarding Bei. West Cliff Gardens. From 35 «cok 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 
Coutrai Board and Residence, 3% 6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
BRIGHTON. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. Fred. T. Pamnment, Manszer 


CHELTENHAM. 
ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private Hotel. Close to Sps end 
_____Comoerta. Tel. 1071. Teriff. Mre. Merrett 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 qinutes’ walk from either station. 
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